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Cuaprer II, 


S for Eustace, his next business was with Stopford. He 

dreaded this interview less, for he felt Stopford’s superior. 

But after all, was he? Certainly he had never been a bully ; but 

then Stopford had probably never stolen money. Well—well— 

luckily neither Stopford nor anyone else knew of that lapse; 
strange he should feel it so acutely, when no one knew! 

Just as Eustace was going to ring, he found a lady on the 
doorstep by his side; she had hastily emerged from a confectioner’s 
shop next door. 

“ Dio mio! Aunt Margaret!” he ejaculated. 

“T followed you by this morning’s train,” said Miss Sercombe, 
calmly ; “before you see Stopford I must speak with you, Eustace. 
Call that hansom, if you please, and take me to your hotel.” 

She said nothing further till they were established in a private 
sitting-room at tea. Miss Sercombe was well known ia this hotel 
having often stayed there with Viola. She felt a certain satisfac- 
tion in entering with her nephew: someone to fight her battles 
for her, commanding immediate attention because even waiters 
discerned in him the rich man’s heir. 

Miss Sercombe swallowed some tea and pushed her cup away. 

“ Eustace,” she began, “ when I leave home even for a few hours 
I feel as if life had come into me. At home I am an automaton; 
a false, artifical woman, who must, I think, be hideous in the sight 
of heaven.” 
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“That is not Viola’s opinion,” smiled Eustace. 

“No, I can honestly say I have done well for Viola, and thank 
God, she believes in me. But Viola needs me no longer; she is 
grown up, and wiser and stronger than I. My work at Sercombe 
Manor is done. I would leave it to-morrow if I could; I will 
leave it as soon as I can. But, Eustace, whatever I may have 
pledged myself to in my weakness of yesterday, to-day I am 
resolved that I will not run from one slavery into another which 
is worse. Give me my father’s letter to Stopford that I may burn 
it. I will not marry him.” 

“Aunt Margaret, I told my grandfather I refused to deliver 
that letter. I was on my way to Stopford simply to tell him you 
are not to be bullied. It will be all right. Why should you leave 
your home? And if you leave, where do you think of going?” 

“T have two plans. One is to call on my old friend, Cardinal 
Blomfield and say to him, ‘ Receive me into your Church ; put me 
in the way of becoming a nun. At present I have very little 
faith; it is your business to give me more!’ Eustace, within 
convent walls it is very quiet; and if one gave oneself up to 
it one might be able to do as the others do, and by degrees to 
think as the others think. No Church but the popish one has ever 
attracted me; and indeed I have a little faith, one grain of 
mustard seed. I believe she will receive me.” 

“Aunt Margaret, perhaps I have seen more of the Romish 
Church than you have. The amount of faith required I am sure 
I do not know; but it has to be faith of an especial kind, and I 
don’t believe you've got it! They will receive you very likely ; 
but within a week you will think you have sold your soul.” 

“But I tell you Stopford Sercombe is impossible! Oh I under- 
stand you, Eustace; it is what happened before. Three days after 
I had done it, I thought I had sold my soul! ‘Well then hear 
my alternative. If I mayn’t be a nun I will live in a garret and 
be a musician. You smile? You don’t believe in my music? You 
think I am out of practice—too old? It will come to nothing, I 
know that; but, my dear, even a middle-aged woman must live for 
something. Nay, it's because she’s a middle-aged woman she must 
find something to live for!” 

Slowly and reluctantly Eustace drew forth Mr. Higgins’ letter 
and laid it on the table. Surely she would recognize that bold 
and beautiful hand-writing ! 

“ Aunt Margaret, 1 have been charged to give you this, if you 
will revoke certain words which I daresay you remember, and 
consent to receive it. I am to tell you that the writer is free to 
marry; that his devotion to you is unchanged; that he is only 
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waiting for a call; that if you give it, he will be with you”— 
Eustace glanced at the clock—* this evening ; within an hour.” 

Certainly Miss Sercombe was perfect in self-control! She sat 
like a statue, her eyes fixed on the envelope. Does one learn this 
composure, this dignity, merely by being forty-five? Eustace felt 
ashamed of his youth ; his quick flushes and violences, his childish 
haste, his Italian eloquence. Aunt Margaret talking of garrets 
and cloisters, her soul on fire, was yet incomparable in her 
stateliness of attitude, in her evenness of voice. But was she 
going to refuse the letter? She looked capable of it. 

Presently, however, Miss Sercombe rose, and moved to her 
nephew's side, She laid her two hands on his shoulder, and for 
the first time she kissed him. 

“You dear, dear boy!” she said, very quietly. Then she took 
up her letter. 

To Eustace her words, her action seemed the final closing in on 
him of the waves of doom. Now all hope was ended. Anna was 
still his betrothed, and the man was coming to Sercombe Manor 
who would rob him of his mask and present him to the world, to 
his grandfather, to Viola, naked and trembling; dishonoured, a 
liar, a coward, a thief ! 

“TI will go for him at once, Aunt Margaret,” said Eustace 
drearily. “He will be here in twenty minutes. If you like to 
keep the tea hot, it is feasible.” 

He went off in a hansom, and Miss Sercombe remained alone. 
A stranger would have seen only a plain quiet woman holding a 
letter. 

But presently she flung herself on her knees, burying her face 
in her hands. 

“Oh my God!” she murmured, “can it be true? Is it over? 
Have forgiveness, and hope, and happiness come to me at last?” 

She read the letter, and the fifteen weary years became as a 

single day. She who had been an automaton was again a 
breathing woman, a woman who had found the great prize of 
life. 
- At last she heard steps; his steps! Eustace opened the door 
but did not enter. Another came in; a man with the dignity of 
experience, of power, perhaps of suffering and of long patience, 
who had lost the restlessness of an ambitious and struggling 
youth, who had gained the self-possession of one who has 
attained. 

Their meeting was perfectly quiet. For a moment neither of 
them spoke. Then he said very gravely :— 

“ Margaret, we did eash other great wrong. Thank God, it is 

B2 
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not irreparable. You have called me and I have come. Dearest, 
we both know what that means.” 

“Have you forgiven me for leaving you?” she cried; “oh 
believe me, it was not all cowardice! It was conscience!” 

“ Conscience is no longer our enemy. Conscience says we can 
repair the past only together. Margaret, is it not so?” 

“Tf you think so, it is so. Iam not afraid.” 

“Nay,” he said, taking her hands in his, “there is no longer 
anything to be afraid of.” 

He spoke very gently and smiled; yet a dispassionate person 
might have detected a faint sarcasm in his words. 

Meantime Eustace had fied to the smoking room where he 
stood by the window, taking no heed of the buzz around him. 
After all, it was the wildest of dreams to have supposed Anna 
capable of transferring her affections; she was too strong in the 
everyday virtues ! 

Mr. Higgins also was strong in the everyday virtues. He 
might have evaded his obligation to Margaret Sercombe. He had 
not evaded it. Was Eustace to evade his obligation? Viola 
herself demanded a high standard of him. How was he to live 
up to it—he who did not go right by instinct, who discerned 
things honourable but did not at once set about doing them ; 
who indeed was quite capable of doing their opposite, and rejoicing, 
at least for a while. 

Well—he was still Anna’s betrothed; he had done no irrevo- 
cable harm ; he might still attain to the kingdom of heaven. He 
did not want the kingdom of heaven! what he wanted was the 
Earthly Paradise and Viola. 


Cuapter III. 


Next day Eustace came home, bringing neither Stopford nor 
Mr. Taylor. His sheaves were Aunt Margaret and Jephson 
Trelawney Higgins and it cannot be said he bore them with 
rejoicing. The guilty couple themselves were painfully courageous, 
It did not seem to occur to them that the position might be 
unpleasant for a young man, who was still on his probation and 
who had disobeyed his grandfather in every particular. 

“Sir Eustace wishes to see you at once, sir,” said Milton, not 
connecting Miss Sercombe with lovers, and impressed by the 
general bigness and effulgence of the gentleman whom he 
supposed a friend of the young master’s, Eustace went to the 
library, not without trepidation. 

The old man looked even whiter and less of this world than 
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usual; Viola was with him, her dear warm hand in his, her head 
leaning fondly against his arm as she sat beside him on her stool. 
She was reading from a book on her knee, and her rich tones 
made the crabbed Latin sound like poetry. As Eustace entered 
she raised her eyes questioningly. She was resolved to be stern 
with both herself and him; severely matter of fact, allowing no 
intrusion of the faintest sentiment. ‘ Have you done what I 
bade you?” she asked him with her eyes; and he replied, 
“T have obeyed you, O my queen! and at great cost to myself.” 

Viola was satisfied; he was behaving properly. The—the 
episode—was over and forgotten. She need not have worried 
herself so much about it. It was just his foreign way. It should 
not occur again. She breathed freely, for she saw they could go 
on as before, resuming their old comfortable fraternal relations! 

“Sit down there, my boy,” said Sir Eustace, “and tell us what 
you've been about. You saw Lindley?” 

“He asked me to dinner.” 

Viola and her grandfather interchanged a smile; they imagined 
Mr. Lindley proud of his new author. 

“You saw G—— ?” 

“ He dined at Lindley’s too. He called on me this morning.” 

“ Did you talk of anything sensible ?” 

“T never heard such talk before!” cried Eustace. 

“Was it Time or Space?” laughed Viola. “Immediacy, Form 
or Content? An sich or fiir sich?” 

“Just what I should have enjoyed!” sighed the old man. “I 
hope you asked G—— here, Eustace.” 

“T thought it better for you to do that, sir.” 

“Perhaps so. But it will be you he comes to see, not me, eb, 
Viola?” 

His tone made her anxious; strange old man, was he beginning 
to be a little jealous of his heir? 

“Mr. G—— will come to see me,” said Viola gaily; “I will 
talk to him of the weather and the hunting, of my dogs and 
horses, and new dresses, and make him think he is really a human 
being after all. And I will whisper to him very secretly that 
you and Eustace, though you pretend to be so wise, are really 
human beings too! Tell us what else you did, Eustace. What 
about Aunt Maggie’s business?” 

“Did you see Stopford?” interposed the grandfather, sitting 
up very straight and alert. 

Eustace answered warily. “I’m afraid I rather quarrelled 
with Stopford. When I paid him the money he said I was 
insulting him; but he took it all the same,” 
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“That’s Stopford all over!” cried Sir Eustace, impulsively, 
“T always quarrel with him myself, and ten minutes later he 
comes asking favours again.” 

Eustace handed the undelivered letter to his grandfather. “I 
did not think it well to give him this. As we quarrel with him 
so easily, it would be disastrous to bring him into the family.” 

“ Don’t make jokes on serious matters!” 

“T am not joking, grandfather. It appeared to me that to let 
my aunt accept him would be doing him a favour for which there 
is no occasion. He seemed to think he was doing us a favour, 
which, as we have some pride, we must wish to reject. Besides, 
my aunt came to me in London, to stop the letter because she 
wished to revoke her promise. She had given it on compulsion— 
to please you—oh well, you know the reason! One night’s 
reflection convinced her it wouldn’t do, and she happily said so 
before it was too late. I made the man understand he was 
refused, and that we were to hear no more of it.” 

“Thank you! Thank you!” cried Viola. ‘Grandfather, 
please thank Eustace. What a good thing for us all that we 
have him to fight our battles !” 

“Hold your tongue!” shouted the old man, very angry. “Go 
away, girl, and leave Eustace to me! What do you mean by 
disobeying me, sir?” 

Viola rose, but his tone frightened her too much for her to 
leave them. Eustace also mutely implored her to stay. He 
answered, 

“Tam very sorry, grandfather. There seemed no other possible 
course. I have done something else, which I fear you will like 
even less,” ’ 

“What have you done? You are beginning to presume, 
Eustace! You had better take care, What have you done?” 

Viola’s arm went round his neck, but he flung it off with 
violence and repeated, “What have you done? Answer me this 
instant!” 

“Mr, Trelawney Higgins, who has lately lost his wife——” 

“TI won't have that person mentioned! Viola, go, when I 
bid you! The subject is not proper for a young woman. Go!” 

“ Eustace,” whispered Viola as he opened the door for her, 
“don’t lose your patience whatever he says. He is very suffering 
to-day and has been using all the wrong words again. Even 
if he is rude to you, you mustn’t mind, dear Eustace,” 

“Dearest, dearest Viola!” whispered Eustace, but so low he 
hoped she had not heard him. He returned to his grandfather. 

“T have to speak of Mr. Higgins, because I happen to have 
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known him a long time—in rather a stormy kind of way. He is 
a very considerable person, highly thought of and immensely 
rich. He lives in America; but comes to Europe on professional 
business and is now staying in London.” 

“Damn you! I don’t wish to hear anything whatever about 
him! It will destroy my confidence in you, Eustace, if I find 
you consorting with men of his stamp.” 

“You will have to hear about him, grandfather, for he is at 
this moment in your house.” 

“In my house? The damned villain! What in the devil’s 
name is he doing in my house?” 

“T imagine he is talking to Aunt Margaret.” 

The old man’s fury turned him so white and corpse-like that 
Eustace was terrified. 

“‘Well—go round !” said Sir Eustace harshly, and the meaning- 
less command was in itself alarming ; remembering Viola’s hint 
however Eustace quickly understood that he meant “ Go on.” 

“T knew Mr. Higgins was in London. I knew his wife had 
died. I went to see if he did not consider it his duty now to 
marry my aunt——” 

“His duty!” shouted Sir Eustace; “a pretty way of making 
himself a duty! Would you have a crossing sweeper steal your 
daughter and then pretend it is his duty to eat her—I mean to 
stone her—Damn it! I can’t get the right word!” 

“T understand you, grandfather. But Mr. Higgins isn’t a 
crossing sweeper. He is a man of position and talent. He and 
my aunt do consider it their duty to marry. I must say, I agree 
with them. When you have looked into it, sir, you will think 
the same.” 

“T have looked into it for fifteen years! Ever since my girl 
went the way of her brothers!” 

“ They are as good as married already,” said Eustace, involun- 
tarily warming to his subject. “It’s an outrage on Aunt Margaret 
to suppose she could marry anyone else. Of course she might 
remain single, but why on earth shouldn’t she marry the man if 
she wants to?” 

Sir Eustace seized his grandson’s arm, driving his claw-like 
fingers into the flesh. “Are yon going to speak in this way of 
yourself? Are you going to say you've made a fool of yourself 
with some Finn or Hottentot, and that now it’s your duty to 
marry her?” 

“T can’t discuss hypothetical cases, sir, nor hypothetical people. 
I don’t know any Finns or Hottentots. If ever [ do marry 

“Tt sha’n’t be some discarded mistress! I couldn’t stand it. 
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I’d curse you. That's the way he began—Adolphus—your 
father!” 

“We had better not discuss my mother,” said Eustace, briefly. 

“Swear to me, boy, you won’t make an indecent marriage, 
whether I’m dead or alive!” 

“T will make no promise which seems a reflection on my mother,” 
said Eustace. 

“You must marry Viola, you must marry Viola!” whimpered 
the old man, “she’s just what her grandmother was before her. 
If you and she were happy together it would seem as if we two 
were young again and I was making expiation to her!” 

There was a silence. 

“ About Aunt Margaret, sir?” 

“Yes, yes, 1 remember. Ring the bell and tell Milton to fetch 
them here, Margaret and the crossing sweeper.” 

“What are you going to say to them, grandfather?” 

“Damn you, must I ask your leave before I speak? Whatever 
I say they’ve got to hear it. Ring the bell, I say!” 

Eustace obeyed. 

Mr. Higgins came alone; easy, polite, self-possessed. Eustace 
envied his sublime self-approval, his firmness of attitude, physical 
and moral, For a minute the three men studied each other 
without speaking. Mr. Higgins cared little for Sir Eustace; old 
men are not of much account. But he was impressed by the 
grandson sitting there on the table by Sir Eustace’s side, his 
petted darling, very unlike the meagre clerk of the Vicolo 
Scanderbeg; and yet—for all his chiselled features and well-cut 
clothes—still a sorry contemptible little person ! 

“T understand,” said Sir Eustace at last in his feeble but 
dignified voice, ‘‘ that you wish, sir, to marshall my daughter.” 

Mr. Higgins stared. 

‘“‘Marry,” corrected Eustace ; “my grandfather asks if you wish 
to marry his daughter.” 

“Certainly I intend to marry her,” said Mr. Higgins. 

“TI have no objection,” said Sir Eustace, “not the slightest. 
The sooner the better. I assume that you are ina position to 
marry legally ; my grandson and my solicitor shall look into that. 
But understand, after this marriage I will see neither of you again. 
With regard to my daughter’s fortune, she has a trifling income 
of her own; if she marries you, I will not add to it either now or 
at my death, by one single farthing.” 

“JT am glad to hear it,” said Mr. Higgins; “for the last eight 
years I have had more money than I could find a use for.” He 
glanced at Eustace. “Your heir’s prospects will be the better 
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sir:” and his tone perhaps suggested the further words, “as no 
doubt he foresaw when he meddled.” 

After a pause, he said emphatically, “Our wedding shall take 
place in three months, and we shall sail immediately to America 
where we shall reside.” 

Sir Eustace pointed to the door. “Get out of my sight!” he 
panted, “ your presence is intolerable to me.” 

Mr. Higgins bowed and retired. 

Eustace remained, concerned about the old man who drooped in 
his chair like a withered flower. Presently he felt for the boy’s 
hands, and grasped them tightly. 

“Are you going to promise me you will marry Viola?” he said. 
Eustace tried to answer lightly. 

“No, grandfather! One can’t marry without an income; 
certainly not a young queen like Viola.” 

“T will give you an income.” 

“T can’t make any promises, not even for the sake of an income,” 
said Eustace, descending from the table and escaping to the book- 
shelves. He ought to have said straight out that he was plighted 
to Anna Breien. But speaking of it seemed to increase the 
seriousness of the engagement. It was pledging himself to fulfil 
it; the very last thing he desired. What he desired was that 
some god or man or fiend, should prove to him that he ought to 
give it up. Did not this wish, this command of his grandfather’s 
impose on him a duty? Eustace could not believe it; the old 
man who bad so mismanaged his own domestic affairs had lost all 
right to dictate to daughters or grandchildren. 

Trelawney Higgins had been more impressive. He had said 
with the authority of a man of the world: “ Break it off, the 
moment has come when you have a justifying reason.” 

And yet, no; Trelawney Higgins by his tone, still more by his 
example had belied his words. Eustace understood his sous 
entendu well enough. “Isay this, because you are mean and con- 
temptible. A man of honour, like myself, fulfils his promises and 
satisfies claims the force of which is known only to himself. We 
don’t expect such magnanimity from a coward and a thief like 
you,” 

Eustace stood by the book-shelves, his head hanging; breathing 
the mist which is exhaled from the Valley of Humiliation. 
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CuaprTer IV. 


Oxp Sir Eustace sitting with his eyes closed and pretending to be 
asleep, none the less observed Viola enter, look at himself to see 
if he wanted anything, then approach Eustace and whisper with 
not quite her usual ease of manner :— 

“T want you very much. Could you come?” 

Eustace started, smiled, and they went out together, a halo 
surrounding them of youth and beauty and morning sunlight. 

With his inner eye, Sir Eustace followed them as they passed 
lightly through the gloomy passages and winding stairs. Just so 
had he once moved smiling through the dark old house, hand in 
hand with his young bride who had been radiant and fair as Viola. 
Alas! how few years later had he seen her folded in the cold 
embrace of Death; and had known that his causeless jealousy, his 
strange temper, indulged aloofness from his kind, petty tyrannies, 
impossible ideals—had made her life one long slavery, one long 
martyrdom not to be compensated for by his passionate »dmiration 
and love. 

“I leave you the children,’ she had said with the terrible 
candour of the dying. “I pray God you may be more thoughtfal 
for them than you have been for me. I am afraid of you, my 
husband; if you break my little girl’s heart and drive my boys 
to desperation, I shall weep in my grave, as, God knows, I have 
often wept in my home—I, who had thought to be so happy with 
the man who loved me!” 

“Loved! Have you ceased to believe in my love?” he asked 
her. 

“The result on the children,” she answered in her dying voice, 
“will show whether you love either them or me.” 

The result on the children! Good God! 

But now this boy and girl, this younger Eustace and Viola this 
younger Catharine, could atone for all. They would be what 
their unhappy grandparents had vainly desired ; they would attain 
that perfection which had hovered like a golden dream before the 
visionary eyes of one whose personal equipment for the pursuit 
of perfection had seemed less complete than that of many another. 

Now he set his whole mind on the marriage of the boy and girl. 
As in the matter of the book, his own failure was almost forgotten 
in the joy of his grandson’s success; he no longer cared for any- 
thing but this animating of his heir with his own spirit, this 
covering him with his own mantle, this perpetuating himself in 
the boy who wore his name. He asked for no better resurrection, 
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no other life; thinking of it, he felt the bitterness of death was 
past. 

Meantime Viola had taken her companion to the door of Aunt 
Margaret’s room. Her manner was even ostentatiously the same 
as usual; if Eustace were not quite like himself she was determined 
not to see it. Miss Sercombe’s room opened on the conservatory 
and the scent of violets and fuchsias exhaled through the half-open 
door like the breath of love itself, enfolding the younger pair who 
half despised the suddenly re-united lovers of mature age. Some- 
one was playing on the long disused grand piano, someone with a 
fine force and delicacy of touch, whose soul was attuned to the 
wildest, the most passionate strains, soaring heavenward in 
bursts of exaltation, sinking to the lowest whispers of peace 
and love. 

“ Kustace!” eaid Viola, “I am no longer surprised! Of course 
she fell in love with a man who could play like that! I never 
heard anything like it. What can he be playing? It must 
be something of his own; a rhapsody in honour of her! Oh dear 
little Auntie Meg! How proud, how happy she must be!” 

The door swung itself a little wider open, and the boy and girl 
could see into the room. Lo! it was Aunt Margaret herself at 
the instrument with the inspired eyes of a Saint Cecilia; and 
Trelawney Higgins, who knew every musician in Europe, was 
bending over her with marvelling admiration ! 

Eustace and Viola looked at each other with awe-struck eyes ; 
then cloged the door and stepped aside feeling themselves intruders. 
So stirred were they that they quite forgot their own altered 
relationship and fell back into the familiarity which had becom 
natural to them both. 

“And I never heard her play before!” exclaimed Viola; “no 
one ever told me! No wonder she had no patience with my 
strummings! Eustace, how could she have given it up when she 
played like that?” 

“Do you imagine she played like that before?” answered 
Eustace ; “ no, while she has been musing the fire has burned ; all 
she has thought, felt, suffered, has gone into it, and now it has 
flamed forth. It is like a flood with one outlet. If we thought 
our aunt rather a dull, unresponsive person, it was because we saw 
only her dams and dykes.” 

“Tt’s not good to have only one outlet,” pronounced Viola, 
shaking her wise head ; “ people are drowned by floods.” 

“ Nothing too much was the wise old rule,” said Eustace; 
“still when I think how many lives are cut up into bits, how few 
devote themselves to one aim, one work, one passion——” 
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Viola discerned a little rising emotion in his tone, and was 
vexed to find her traitor heart already beating in sympathy with 
it. “The Catechism,” she interrupted gravely, “says it is only 
God one must love with all one’s heart.” 

“That's impossible!” cried Eustace; “God is away up there 
on Mount Sinai, in the clouds of the Unknown. Moses gets up 
there—he says—and sees God and talks with him; but the 
people can make nothing of it. They manufacture a golden calf, 
or else they are left with no god at all. When Moses comes with 
the hammer he doesn’t make them any the less idolaters! ” 

“Tt is better to break up the calf,” said Viola, “even if hearts 
get pounded up with it. One doesn’t really believe in the calf, 
you know. One knows God is really up there, even if one can’t 
get to Him. That’s where faith comes in.” 

“Oh, I don’t want faith,” said Eustace, moving about restlessly, 
and touching this thing and that. ‘“ God, and piety, and faith are 
all idle words to me; golden calves themselves supplanting truth. 
What I want is ease and leisure, happiness and peace. Love, 
Viola! Those are the real goods of life and it’s worth doing 
a little wrong to get them.” 

“Oh Eustace, you don’t really think so,” said Viola, still more 
gravely, “and you would never do it! Let us listen to Aunt 
Meggie’s music again: our parables have taken us too far 
from it.” 

“That’s the beauty of music; it carries one out into the 
infinities,” answered Eustace; “if we have ears, that is. There 
are people, women, Viola, who like comic songs, and regard 
music as a means of feeding the body like carpentering or 
digging!” 

He spoke bitterly and Viola detected an allusion. It did not 
seem that she and Eustace could talk quite comfortably together 
just at present. It was the fault of Aunt Meggie’s music. It 
had made dispassionateness impossible. Viola went away: afraid 
of him, afraid still more of herself, if she remained. 

“Oh, I could love him so much!” she cried within herself: 
“T believe I do love him! and he loves me! I am sure of it. 
And if that other woman sings comic songs, and does not care for 
music, they will never be happy together! There must be some 
way out of it! There must! There must! If she is unsuitable, 
it can't be right to hold him to her. Why should he be 
sacrificed to her?” 
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CuapTer V. 


A montH had passed since Mr. Higgins had left Rome. Anna, 
who had worked hard all her life, was now working harder than 
ever. Signor Sgalli had begun gingerly to patronize her again, 
and she was studying; Signor San Giorgio, egged on by Mr. 
Higgins, was helping her to new material that her entertain- 
ment might not grow stale. She did all that was demanded of 
her, not exactly intelligently, but with cleverness and success ; in 
the course of the weeks she did get a fair number of engagements. 
Her old life had been easier and on the whole as amusing; how- 
ever, she found compensations. If some of her employers 
kept her at arm’s length with the conjuror and the man who 
brought the ices, others were friendly and familiar. Wherever 
she went she got a good supper; and it was some time before it 
occurred to her that rich late suppers might be unwholesome for a 
woman who nearly starved herself between times. Anna had no 
natural love of fasting; her appetite was good, she was a 
connoisseur in cookery. At the suppers she feasted con amore, 
and in spite of the days of fast her dresses were required larger 
than a year ago. Almost for the first time in her life she some- 
times felt ill, with aching head, weary limbs and sinking heart. 
Roman fever, perhaps. She had always suggested Roman fever 
when Eustace complained of headache: it was not for her to give 
in when she had taught him to disregard all minor ailments. 
The misfortune was that a white patch came quite suddenly in 
her gorgeous hair. That was unbearable and she went tc a 
hairdresser. He was rather too cheap that hairdresser; and 
when he taught her a new style of coiffure, it was modish but 
unluckily of the mode abhorred by the ladies in the Pincio 
carriages. He gave her a dye for the white patch which 
succeeded pretty well, but at the cost of throwing a metallic tinge 
over the beautiful auburn. Her tresses began to look like a wig; 
even like a theatrical wig. 

In the choice of her dressmaker Anna made the same mistake 
as in the choice of her hairdresser. She aimed at a splendid 
effect and tried to achieve it cheaply. The result was certainly 
striking but it was not magnificent; and her well wishers 
frowned in silent disapproval. 

She was growing impatient for the work Mr. Higgins had 
promised her in London. Enustace’s letters, rare and meagre 
from the first, had begun to alarm her by their reticence. She 
could not shake off the fear that all was not right with her lover. 
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She always faintly mistrusted him, nor was her imagination 
strong enough to fill up his reticences except by precedents. It 
was hard to suppose he could run risks in this home of his family ; 
yet—that wretched father of his, the only member of the family 
whom she had known, who had so nearly ruined his children—if 
the grandfather and aunt and cousins were people of that sort ? 
Why did Eustace tell her so little about them? He must think 
them people she would disapprove. Oh God! if he were in 
danger, and she not by to help! 

At last one day the expected suggestion from Mr. Higgins 
came, 


“T have an opening for you,” he wrote, “if you like to come over at 
once. My friends, the French Stocktons—he and I were chums at the 
Academy thirty years ago—have had an afternoon entertainment for 
many years at St. Edmund’s Hall, in the music-hall style, but designed 
for people too proper to attend music-halls. Mrs. Stockton, who takes a 
large share in the performances, is suffering from cataract and must retire 
for a few months to have her eyes treated. The lady whom she had 
engaged to replace her has suddenly died, a fact which proves your 
opportunity. You would have to take Mrs. Stockton’s part at the Hall, 
and probably her engagements at private houses. Stockton is anxious for 
a foreigner as a novelty, so I have told him you combine the attractions 
of the Mediterranean and the Arctic circle. The rarity of the combina- 
tion has enabled me to stipulate for a substantial salary, to be paid to 
you monthly. The French Stocktons are admirable people with pre- 
tensions to gentility. At first I shall be here to introduce you. I hear 
you have had plenty of work lately in Rome; but this job which I offer 
you is of a more permanent and promising kind, and I do not advise you 
to refuse it. Have you had any news of the young man in Vienna? It 
is just as well you should be separated while you are making your 
way into the higher walks of your profession. Do not take alarm at that 
phrase. What the French Stocktons will demand of you is really a mild 
form of art, requiring little more than a voice, facility, merriment and a 
certain distinction. This last, your exotic air, your foreign accent and 
unEnglish complexion—I must not offend you by saying how I admire 
it—will supply without any trouble. Your sincere friend, 

“J.T. Hiaains.” 


Anna laughed for joy on receiving this letter. In a week’s time 
she would be reunited to her Eustace; would herself see the 
formidable grandfather and adding her prayers to her lover's 
would perhaps soften his heart and gain from him an income and 
permission to marry. 

“T will tell him how very little we want,” said Anna, busy 
castle-building (for even unimaginative people build castles 
though with used bricks) “ perhaps Eustace has not made it clear 
that we both mean to go on working. Or perhaps he is not good 
at begging. Men, even old men, are more likely to do things 
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for women than for grandsons; and 1”—she glanced at herself in 
the glass and could not but be aware she was personable, “ well, 
Mr. Higgins is not the only one who has shown me kindness!” 

She had no confidante but Froken Karen Holst and she ran 
off to her at once. 

“Ts it not magnificent? It will so please my Eustace that I 
should be in England and learning to make myself Englishwoman. 
It will be a great surprise for him! I will not tell him anything 
till I am truly there; then I will send him a Post Karte, with a 
London picture, a picture of Paul’s, that is the big London 
church; and on it I will say only ‘ London, Tuesday. My dear 
boy, how do you do?’ Will it not be fun? I am to go on 
Sunday the 14th, Karen, and I shall be very rich woman with 
salary. I have never before had salary. It means wages you 
know, and is paid regularly. Now I think I had better go out, 
buy more new dresses, and a very great deal of hairwash, and 
perhaps—yes, I do really think I can afford it !—some good red 
wine to make me strong!” 

The nurse, a thin overworked little woman, looked Anna up and 
down vaguely dissatisfied with her appearance. 

“My dear Anna, you are always strong; the finest woman I 
know. But, my dear, just listen to me! Go to Agostino’s for 
your dresses, and pay whatever they ask you.” 

“No! No! No!” shouted Anna, “I am very rich woman, but 
not rich enough to be extravagant. And it would not do to have 
Roman shopkeepers think me a fool to pay whatever they ask. 
When I see my Eustace I will take him a present of money. Oh 
will it not be amusing to surprise him! I think the day after I 
have sent_the Post Karte with the picture of Paul’s, I will visit 
him at his grandfather’s house. It is in the country, but not far 
from London by the train; it will be so amusing to walk in quite 
suddenly when he has been thinking me here in Rome.” 

“T don’t know,” said the more prudent Karen, “I think I'd 
tell him I was coming. And why do you go on letting your 
Mr. Higgins think he has absconded to Vienna ?” 

“Ah, that is because I do not want them to meet. Mr. Higgins 
is very good friend to me, but he and my poor Eustace are not 
liking each other, and it might come to mischief.” 

“Your mysteries are foolish,” said the nurse; but Anna only 
laughed and went off to buy her new dresses. 

“It is very very nice to feel rich!” she said, “and when I have 
seen the grandfather we shall grow richer still and be able to 
marry. And then perhaps Karen and Mr. Higgins will not be the 
only people able to believe me a respectable woman!” 
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She arrived in London at breakfast-time on Tuesday: a very 
weary woman, quite unused to long journeys. Mr. French 
Stockton met her himself; a clean shaven, dapper little man who 
was kind though dictatorial, and who spoke with reverence of 
Trelawney Higgins. 

“T detected genius in him from the moment I first laid eyes 
on him,” said Mr. Stockton: “in his own line he has genius, 
His Opera at Chicago is the wonder of North America. Of 
course Chicago is only a stepping-stone for him. He moves to 
New York next year; and mark my words we shall presently have 
him in London and manager of Covent Garden; unless indeed he 
prefers Berlin. He has connections in all the musical centres of 
Europe. He is at the tep of the musical world.” 

“ He is very good friend to me,” said Anna. 

“His exile to Chicago has been voluntary,” continued the 
gentleman, “it was connected with his private affairs. You know 
the story of his unhappy marriage? Now of course he will 
marry again.” 

And Mr. Stockton surveyed the Norwegian not without surprise ; 
but he continued civil, even obsequious, imagining himself 
speaking to a very possible future Mrs. Higgins. 

He had secured rooms for the traveller, and Anna was 
extravagantly grateful, though seriously anxious about the rent. 
Roman fashion she tried to beat the landlady down, mortally 
offending that personage and annoying Mr. Stockton who had 
already arranged the terms, and who did not understand zeal for 
economy. He cut the altercation short by carrying Anna off to 
breakfast with his wife; that lady was very much his better half 
and he was anxious to obtain her opinion of the foreigner. 

Mrs. Stockton happened that morning to be in the most acute 
suffering with her eyes, and Anna was quite overwhelming in her 
outspoken pity. 

“T am sure there is something I can be doing for you!” cried 
Anna, “it is very very bad to be in such dreadful affliction and to 
work as usual. You say you are going to sing at a party this 
afternoon; could not I go instead of you and give my Italian 
amusing piece?” She spoke hesitatingly, not from diffidence as 
to her power of replacing the popular Mrs. French Stockton, but 
because she was so very tired after her journey and had meant 
to pass the afternoon in bed. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the suffering lady, “I wonder if you 
could!” 

“ Yes! Yes!” cried Anna, “I will do it!” 

“Then I could bandage my eyes and begin the lotion at once,” 
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said Mrs. Stockton, considering. “Upon my word, I’ve been 
thinking it downright impossible to go this afternoon! All my 
engagements are cancelled from this out, but those Jews aro 
absolutely unfeeling and were determined not to let me off 
without a quarrel. Unluckily I had no good substitute to offer 
them.” 

“T have done very well with some Jews,” said Anna, “oh very 
very kind one lady was to me, and gave me a fur cloak!” 

“These are people named Sternfeld. Very rich. . They are 
marrying their daughter and have taken the whole first floor of 
the Metropole for three days, a dinner and a ball to-morrow, the 
wedding and another ball next day, and this afternoon party 
to-day. I don’t know what sort of people will be at it I am sure; 
but there are reasons why I don’t want to offend the Sternfelds if 
I can help it. Personally I detest them.” 

“T will sing for you, dear Madam,” said Anna, “and now I 
will go away and rest. I have never before been going on so 
very long in a train, and I was sea-sick. Dio mio! I thought I 
would be dead in that steamer. But it is less bad than to suffer 
in the eyes as you do, dear lady.” 

“On the contrary, Miss Breien, sea-sickness is the most awful 
malady there is. I once crossed to Ireland and I assure you my 
husband had to drag me back by force. Are yon feeling sick 
now, poor dear? Let me order you a good glass of brandy and 
water.” 

“ Oh thank you!” said Anna, “ yes! that is what would do me 
good!” 

Perhaps Mrs. Stockton was surprised by her ready acceptance ; 
however she provided the luxury and went on talking of the 
Sternfelds’ party. 

“T think Mr. Higgins is staying in that hotel you speak of,” 
said Anna; “ will he be at the party?” 

“Oh Trelawney Higgins has got well above such people as the 
Sternfelds. You, however, my dear, may find them useful. You 
needn’t give them your best things.” 

“But I always like to do my best,” said Anna; “ when I was 
a child my father said to me—he was Christian minister, you 
know—uwhenever you are asked for anything, little Anna, give your 
best.” 

She went away to her lodgings (where she had another 
argument about the rent), and Mrs. French Stockton sought her 
husband and pronounced judgment :— 

“Miss Breien is really a very good creature, but somehow not 
what I expected from Trelawney Higgins’ description. She'll do 
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for the Sternfelds and I daresay will go down at the Hall; but 
she won’t be able to replace me everywhere. Shq’s too—provincial, 
or something ; and goodness! what a great waist! It always does 
seem to me that Trelawney Higgins likes ugly women best.” 

“T don’t call her ugly,” said Mr. Stockton slowly, “and you 
mark my words, Higgins intends to marry her. He had always 
a bit of Quixote in him. But I’d as soon we hadn’t got tangled 
in it.” 

“T’ll lend her my maid to make that red wig respectable,” 
said Mrs. Stockton; “I admit I’m not wrapped up in her, but 
she’s a good creature, Johnny, and anyhow she'll do for the 
Sternfelds. If she makes a failure there it won’t be fatal, and 
we have time to look about us before we put her on to anything 
else.” 

“Oh Higgins wouldn’t have sent us a failure,” said her 
husband ; “I expect she'll do,” he added, not wishing to make his 
invalid anxious. 

Anna went to the party and made no failure. She wore the 
rose coloured satin she had bought at Agostino’s, and as she 
happened to be paler than usual, the effect was good. Mrs. 
Stockton’s maid had dressed her hair, and round her neck she 
wore a necklace of dark amethysts which Mr. Higgins had given 
her. 

She gave her best piece; that which Mr. Higgins had arranged 
for the Charity Concert. With the perfect accuracy of a machine 
she went through her part, smiling at the right places, marking 
the right notes on the piano, practically telling her audience 
when to laugh. She delivered the monologue in Italian of course, 
but there were many foreigners in her audience, it was easy 
Italian, and she spoke slowly. Now and then she translated into 
English or French, and the grotesqueness of her expressions 
added to the effect; moreover the monologue was entirely 
secondary to the dumb show and the singing. The company were 
delighted. She was applauded and recalled and encored more 
than ever had been the meed of Mrs. French Stockton. It was 
whispered round the room that Mrs, French Stockton was passée 
and showed her sense in making way for a younger woman. And 
was this delightful foreigner really engaged for St. Edmund's 
Hall? She would give it a new lease of life. A dull, stale, 
puritanical little place it had become. This new performer would 
introduce vivacity and colowr; yes certainly colour. She was 
really brilliant. A protégée of Trelawney Higgins’? Oh that gave 
her a “cachet” at once, even if she didn’t sing Wagner and 
Brahms. Very probably she did sing Wagner and Brahms; was 
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one of those delightful all-round geniuses whom Higgins had the 
knack of finding in unlikely places; the whole room resolved to 
attend St. Edmund’s Hall on the night of Signorina Breien’s 
début. It was the hour of Anna’s triumph; and she was beside 
herself with joy. 

At last the party broke up: Mrs. Sternfeld and her daughter 
drove away to their villa at Richmond, but Mr. Sternfeld 
remained with a chosen few whom he had invited to an early 
dinner at the hotel. Would Signorina Breien favour him by 
joining his little party? 

Anna was more tired than ever she had been in her life, but 
she agreed to stay. The cheque she had received from Mr. 
Sternfeld was so much larger than she had expected that she 
could have refused him nothing. Doubtless he counted on her 
entertaining his guests and after dinner would expect her to sing. 
She had her dear Norwegian songs ready, “Ja wi elsker dette 
landet”: (Yes, let us love that land) and “Der aander en 
tendrende sommerluft” (There blow the soft breezes of summer.) 

To-morrow she would rest and make holiday; she would go in 
the train to Sercombe Manor and show Eustace that big cheque. 
For to-night she must work on and do her best. 

And dinner would be acceptable. She had eaten nothing all 
day and her head was splitting. Food and drink, particulerly 
good food and choice wine, were always reviving. Oh why was 
not dear Mr. Higgins here that she might thank him for his 
great kindness in getting this delightful opening for her talents? 


(To be continued.) 
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Hogers’s Dreakfasts. 


Wuen the writer of this paper chanced to mention its subject to 
a friend of the generation that still breakfasted out, it was to be 
met with the deterrent comment: “Are you prepared to write 
a new dictionary of national biography for the fuller half of last 
century?” The objection was but too valid. An adequate 
account of Samuel Rogers’s breakfast-parties would involve notices 
of over fifty years’ eminent men and women of the most diverse 
circles. 

Nor would national biography suffice. Rogers’s hospitality 
included many foreigners, endless Americans. He received “ the 
Staél” and Talleyrand, Lamartine, Louis Napoleon, and the 
Grand Duke of Weimar. Only the fact that no one of the seven 
popes who were his contemporaries visited “these shores” can 
account for the name of the successor of St. Peter being absent 
from his lists of eligible breakfasters. In this impasse, an 
inevitably inadequate account, “M. A. P.,” of those festivals of 
wit may at least restore a few pleasant or diverting memories of 
various biographies, not lost, but, let us say, mislaid. 

Leaving out Burke, whom he never knew, Rogers, in his 
extreme age, loved to recall that he had been shaken by the hand 
by every great man in England of his time, except Pitt, and Pitt 
“was not a great man.” He knew, in fact, everybody worth 
knowing between the French Revolution and the Great Exhibi- 
tion. The extraordinary thing was that while, one by one, his 
contemporaries perished, he went on flourishing. At 22, St. 
James’s Place,* it was called Memory Hall, the background—the 
bow-windowed dining-room that opened across the garden into 
the Green Park—endured, only the guests dissolved, and fresh 
figures gathered round the table. Horne Tooke was an intimate 
there, and Gladstone a visitor. Lord Erskine and Lord Beacons- 


* It is the house next the little covered way into the Green Park. 
Surely, it merits a Society of Arts’ roundel. 
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field, Crabbe and “Artevelde” Taylor, Sarah Siddons and the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Rogers breakfasted them all. 

Born into the middle class, brought up—and at Stoke Newington 
—as a Dissenter, without public school or university, a semi- 
invalidish person of moderate fortune, who neither entered one 
of the services nor took part in active politics, he came to walk 
with perfect calmness in Hyde Park with Wellington, and mentions 
meeting him and Soult together at a small tea-party as no out- 
of-the-way event. He does not say whether it was on that 
occasion that the Great Captain’s laugh struck him as sounding 
like whooping-cough, or that he heard him clinch his preference 
for animal food over vegetable by the vivid statement that meat 
“walks with you.” 

Rogers used to tell how some particularly grand lady said to 
an author, “ We are always so glad at a dinner-party to hear the 
iron step of a hackney coach, as we know it is somebody to 
entertain us.” Rogers himself was one of the few men, arrivés 
but not parvenus, who, without a lustrous career, not only take 
their place in the front rank, but are regarded there as the equals 
of the best. Byron dedicated ‘The Giaour’ to him, Wordsworth, 
‘Yarrow Revisited,’ Moore, ‘Lalla Rookh,’ Dickens, ‘ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock.’ Edward Everett had his portrait painted 
for his transatlantic admirers, and Sir Robert Peel employed 
Lucas to make a picture of him for the Drayton Manor gallery of 
representative men. He was called “the Oracle of Holland 
House.” Grattan was so fond of walking with him that Mre. 
Grattan told him he would be taken for Mr. Rogers’s shadow. 
Ruskin designated his first visit to him a sacred Eleusinian 
initiation and Delphic pilgrimage. 

Rogers actually forgot on one occasion that he had asked 
a duke to breakfast—a proof of confident fashionableness which 
tickled Moore immensely. On his way to his favourite Broad- 
stairs, as an octogenarian, Rogers strolled into Canterbury 
Cathedral, whereupon a verger was sent to ask what anthem he 
would like—an attention afterwards paid yearly. He refused an 
honorary degree Prince Albert offered in the name of the 
University of Cambridge; three years later he declined the Court 
laurel, “ greener from the brows of” Wordsworth. He was then 
eighty-seven. 

Both Wordsworth and Tennyson, by-the-bye, went to Court as 
newly appointed Laureates in Rogers’s court suit. It was rather 
tight for Tennyson, as it had been for Wordsworth, though, after 
Moxon, the publisher Rogers started in business, had helped to 
squeeze the earlier wearer into it, that high-priest of Nature’s 
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mysteries, girt, furthermore, with Davy’s sword, looked, as all 
thought, particularly dignified. Haydon alone was horrified at 
a man who had thoughts too deep for tears agreeing to wear a 
bag-wig, while “ R. B.,” writing to “E. B. B.,” said that the fact 
that Wordsworth actually did get into the clothes of “ Mr. Rogers,” 
rendered less chimerical the promise sometimes figuring in pro- 
vincial newspapers that the two apprentices some grocer adver- 
tises for will be “ boarded and clothed like one of the family.” 

The celebrated breakfasts date from 1803, when Rogers, a man 
of forty, entered the house he and the first Sir John Lubbock had 
bought from the Duke of St. Albans and halved, and they lasted 
till 1850, whon the man of nearly ninety broke his leg walking 
home from an evening party. “Memory Rogers” survived his 
breakfasts and all his ancient friends. By fate’s irony, his last 
eighteen months were mere oblivion. 

Long before 1803, Rogers was known as a dinner-giver in his 
chambers in Paper Buildings. It was for one of these earlier 
banquets, sent in from the Mitre Tavern, that the Rev. Sydney 
Smith knew he was in time, because “though the turtle had the 
start of him, he fairly headed the turbot.” Rogers’s visiting 
book for 1799 contains the names of nearly a hundred of the 
London lions and lionceauz. But Rogers was never a lion feeder 
in the vulgar sense of a lion exhibitor. He invited interesting 
people for the direct enjoyment their conversation caused him. 
It is true he took deliberate pains to cement and extend such 
acquaintanceships, making it practically the art of his life. 

He had a memory like shorthand for the words of others, and 
what he had garnered he delighted to dispense. Hence, the 
recently published volume, called ‘Table Talk of Samuel Rogers,’ 
consists almost entirely of his reports of the disjecta dicta of 
bigger men. Rogers held that the young are never better 
occupied than when opening their ears to the converse of clever 
old people. He instanced the folly of two striplings who kept 
chattering together when they might have been listening to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and himself. In the March Seribner’s 
may be read Mrs. George Bancroft’s record of kindred remarks 
Rogers made to her as to his having learnt more from the talk 
of the great than from books. 

There is something misleading in the term, “ banker-poet,” 
applied to Rogers. Rogers began to retire from active concern 
in the family firm soon after his father’s death in 1793. He 
published ‘ The Pleasures of Memory’ in 1792, while ‘ Italy’ was 
not thought of till twenty-seven years later. The phrase “ banker- 
poet” has, certainly, for justification the fact that just as the 
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young banker had, out of office hours, “dreamt on Parnassus,” 
so Rogers the poet was, from first to last, a clear-sighted man of 
business. The ballast made his counsel and services particularly 
valuable to brother poets. 

Rogers’s income is stated at anything between £2000 and £5000. 
Excepting the dinners and more numerous breakfasts, his expenses, 
apart from his charities, were small, and bis bachelor household 
was simply ordered. He reconciled his cook to the frequent 
breakfasts by rarely dining at home except when entertaining. 
The statement he made to Moore, in 1825, at the newly founded 
Athenwum Club, that he had only dined at a club once before in 
his life was typical, not precise. Rogers repeatedly stayed in 
nearly all the great country houses—Althorp, Badminton, Long- 
leat, Panshanger, Woburn, Howick, Fonthill, the list is endless— 
and the account of a Scotch journey he made in 1834 reads, for 
halting-places, like a royal progress. The visiting energy of the 
man of seventy-one was only equalled by the diligence with 
which he kept up his large American correspondence. 

Considering how many persons still living must have known 
Rogers, his eighteenth century memorabilia go amazingly far 
back. He well remembered a horrible ’45 head stuck aloft on 
Temple Bar. He remembered seeing a cartful of young girls, 
“in dresses of various colours,” on their way to Tyburn to be 
executed after the Gordon riots. When he was a lad, he and his 
lifelong friend, Maltby, fired with enthusiasm for Dr. Johnson, 
made up their minds to call on him and introduce themselves. 
They mounted the steps at Bolt Court, Rogers half lifted the 
knocker—and then their courage evaporated, and they fled. 

Beswell’s remark was, when Rogers, years after, told him of 
this frustrate pilgrimage : “ What a pity ! he would have received 
you with all kindness.” 

One of the most singular of Rogers’s adult memories was that 
of seeing John Wesley lying in state after death, in gown and 
bands, in an upper room of his chapel-house in the City Road, 
while a perpetual stream of people in black filed lingeringly 
round the table on which he lay. ‘“ He was of small stature and 
his countenance looked like wax.” 

In 1790, Rogers heard Sir Joshua Reynolds deliver his last 
discourse at the Royal Academy. When, at the conclasion, Sir 
Joshua had finished saying—with great emotion—“ And I should 
desire that the last words which I should pronounce from this 
place might be the name of—Michael Angelo,” Burke, as the 
master descended from the rostrum, came forward, took his hand, 
and repeated to him the first threo lines of the eighth Book of 
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‘ Paradise Lost.’* It is an agreeable anecdote that links together 
four of the immortals: Buonarroti and Reynolds, Milton and 
Burke. 

Difficult to be imagined are the canting, brutal, corrupt times 
—so near and so far—of Rogers’s middle life, before the Reform 
Bill, when persons of quality rode in coaches, drove curricles, 
and whisked in whiskys. In those strange days, a man of the 
world like Adair (who was Rogers’s exact contemporary, 1763- 
1855) could burst into tears at the long-ago remembrance of the 
death of a political leader, and with “a vehemence of grief,” 
while Byron and his old schoolfellow, Lord Clare, when they met 
“on the road” in Italy, “shed tears together.” A century hence, 
will it be thought as curious that women were known to cry 
in 1904? 

Rogers, whose derisive epigrams on the departed guest were so 
dreaded that people manwuvred which should be the last to leave 
his house, was, in action, one of the most unostentatiously helpful 
of men. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Tum 
Moore, Murphy the playwright, and Dante’s Cary are on the long 
list of lame dogs—some temporarily lame, some permanently—he 
helped over stiles. “’Neath all the shows” to the contrary, his 
was a chivalrous disposition, and Campbell characterised it when 
he said: “Borrow £500 of him, and he will never say a word 
against you till you want to repay him.” He was a peace-maker, 
and his house was famous for reconciliations. Because he had 
too good sense to be exploited by begging-letter writers, an 
occasional gibe egainst him as only generous from whim found its 
ill-advised way into print. “Buzz! says the blue fly.” 

Being, as he was, looked upon for so many years as the doyen 
of literature, Rogers was perpetually being sent MSS. of all sorts 
—“ prose and worse ”—and, as often as not, he was expected to 
show them to some specialist in their subject, with a view to 
obtaining his additional furtherance. Everybody in his circle, 
including Wordsworth and Dorothy Wordsworth, appointed him 
their literary agent. He found publishers and made equitable 
bargains for dozens of writers. He combined Thackeray’s half- 
virtue of open-handedness with Dickens’s of readiness to take 
trouble for people. Severer test of a risen man’s kind- 
heartedness, he would risk his popularity with the great by 
asking them favours, never for himself, but for others. ‘ What a 
noble-minded person,” he told some guests once, “ Lord Lonsdale 

* “The Angel ended, and in Adam’s ear, 


So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still steod fixed to hear.” 
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was! I have received from him, in this room, hundreds of pounds 
for the relief of literary men.” 

Rogers was by no means merely the associate of the great and 
patron of the small. At least, that was not how the world 
regarded him in the first decades of the nineteenth century. He 
printed ‘The Pleasures of Memory,’ and awoke to find himself 
“Mr. Rogers, the admired poet.” Thenceforward, it was “turtle 
and venison, and pines and grapes, and lords and ladies every 
day,” though even this congeries of seductions, as he self- 
descriptively adds, “could not quite besot” him. His father’s 
Welleresque advice on the subject of titled acquaintance, “ Never 
go near them, Sam!” was not to his taste, but, all the same, in 
the midmost eddy he never lost himself, nor forfeited his quiet, 
moderate individuality. 

His poem went through fifteen large editions in fourteen years, 
and was translated into French and German. ‘“Hé bien, 
monsieur, étes-vous inspiré aujourd’hui?” King Murat, with the 
tiresome iteration of royalties, used to inquire of Rogers, “rising 
in his stirrups” to say it, each morning at Naples when they met, 
and it is safe to affirm that Rogers never was in his life. He was 
an accomplished verse-writer, “a child of Goldsmith, sir,” and, 
as Byron said in “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
“melodious,” provided, that is, that the melodies were facile. 

Rogers took microscopic pains over his verbal composition, the 
inherent glow alone was lacking. He had not an emotional 
nature. While lamenting the folly of having remained a 
bachelor, he seems never once to have been long or memorably 
in love, though he is said to have proposed to Miss Lavinia Banks, 
afterwards Mrs. Edward Forster. In spite of these limitations, 
and though he was congenitally incapable of such a glory as 


“The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight.” 


ove can hardly read—and, probably, if one is under sixty, it will 
be for the first time—three pages of Rogers without finding a 
thought well expressed. Meditative description was his strength 
and, when he wrote ‘Italy’ (“Turner illustrated,” as someone 
wickedly called the “édition de xooxs,” for which Rogers 
disbursed £7000 and yet saw his money back out of the sales) he 
was in the proper province of his art. 

Relatively to his longevity, his leisure, and the interest he took 
in poetry, especially in his own—when a veteran, ‘Italy’ was the 
book he always wanted to hear read—no man ever produced 
fewer pages. He was retouching those few, in his delicate 
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handwriting, up to the last. After the pathetic manner of the 
grammarian who had the funeral, he showed Crabb Robinson a 
short note to ‘Italy’ it had taken him a fortnight to condense, 
His was the rich amateur’s slowness, and, in spite of his profits 
and popularity, one thinks of him as an amateur poet. 

Miscellaneous writing was entirely outside his gamut. He 
had no exuberance; a man less like a journalist it would be 
impossible to conceive. Perhaps that was one reason why Hazlitt 
was 80 virulent, calling Rogers’s pooms—and in a lecture, too— 
“hot-pressed superfine-wove paper.” James and Horace Smith, 
on the contrary, excluded Rogers from “ Rejected Addresses,” on 
the ground that he was above the reach of parody. Hazlitt was 
& prejudiced, splenetic fellow. He never went to the breakfasts, 
and would have been quite out of place in that urbane company 
where, as likely as not, he would have had to meet one out of the 
many men he abhorred, or to sit next some uncongenial 
fashionable like Luttrell, or Lord Dudley, or Lady Holland’s 
atheist-in-waiting, Allen, or the elegant Spencer, or the gentle- 
man who suffered under the inauspicious name of Lord Boringdon. 
Nevertheless, posterity has adopted Hazlitt’s criticism, while it 
smiles at the Smiths’. 

The notes and prose interludes in ‘Italy’ are models of lucid 
terseness. With his witty mind, Rogers adored brevity, and was 
never so hurried as to write lengthily. He treasured the reply 
his friend Sheridan’s granddaughter sent to his invitation, “ Will 
you breakfast with me to-morrow ?—S. R.” “ Won’t 1?—H. D.” 
Next best to Lady Dufferin’s was this: “My dear Mr. Rogers. 
If I am not at your house at seven next Wednesday, write me 
down an ass. Faithfully yours always, Charles Dickens.” 

Lady Eastlake, writing in the Quarterly her recollections of 
Rogers, said, ‘‘ He looked what he was: a benevolent man and a 
thorough gentleman”; Medwin tells us that Byron, in one of his 
coarse moods, called him an “ugly creature” ; Lawrence’s ‘Italy’ 
portrait suggests a sickly Goethe with an admixture of William 
Wilberforce ; in the Fraser sketch by Maclise, Rogers is a frail 
octogenarian, crowsfooted, hairless, with attenuated limbs, extended 
in a winged chair. Pleasantries were rife as to his corpse-like 
complexion. “The fact is,’ Sydney Smith would say con- 
fidentially, “that Rogers died many years ago—only he doesn’t 
know it !—so he goes about as usual.” 

I am indebted to Miss Holland for the following early 
impression—her own—of Rogers, “I remember, as a small 
child, seeing Rogers on one occasion. He went to hear my 
grandfather, Sydney Smith, preach at St. Paul’s, and sat in front 
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of one of those curious private boxes behind (and above) the Choir. 
He was bald, and felt the draught, and my mother lent him her 
chinchilla boa, and I distinctly remember the back view of his 
yellow-grey skin against the grey fur, and thinking how 
extraordinarily like he was to the Ourang-outang in the 
Zoological Gardens.” . 

Rogers’s eccentric friend, Sir Uvedale Price, the landscape 
gardener, used to talk of a French colonel he knew in Florence 
who, in the tribune of the Uffizi, would exclaim, “ Messieurs, je 
suis en extase! des bustes, des tableaux, des statues!” while never 
looking at any of them for two minutes together. Art enthusiasm 
of this kind is everlastingly general, but in Rogers’s pursuit of 
esthetics there was no grain of it. Love of beautiful things was 
probably the most integral part of him. Taste “ made the man.” 
Byron, in his flamboyant way, set down in his diary, concerning 
Rogers— 

“Tf you enter his house, his drawing-room, his library, you of yourself 
say, ‘ This is not the dwelling of a common mind.’ There is not a gem, 


a coin, a book thrown aside on his chimney-piece, his sofa, his table, that 
does not bespeak an almost fastidious elegance in the possessor.” 


When Pope’s villa was for sale Rogers wished to purchase, but 
fear of ridicule stood in his way. Instead, he made 22, St. 
James's Place a little temple to the fine and fit. The neo-classic 
style was hie, and he chose Flaxman as his decorator. The story 
has often been told of how Chantrey, at breakfast with him, said, 
pointing to a sideboard, that he had been the journeyman 
employed to carve it twenty-five years earlier by the cabinet- 
maker who worked for Mr. Rogers and his friend, Mr. Hope, of 
“the” Deepdene. 

On the red silk walls of Rogers’s quiet drawing-room hung two 
Titians, a Raphael (Mother and Child), a Saint George by 
Giorgione, and Reynolds’s Puck and The Strawberry Girl. The 
poet frequented Christie’s, and, upon his own collection being sold 
there—when the Baroness Burdett-Coutts was one of the principal 
picture-buyers—the objets d’art alone occupied twelve days, and, 
with the library, fetched £50,000. The catalogue of silver is 
something to gloat over, and one realises the almost Orchardson 
and more than Dendy Sadler look of Rogers’s breakfast-table 
through a hundred items like these, ‘Six chased salts, with 
masks, shells, and flowers, weighing 49 oz. 4 dwt. (8s. 6d. an oz.),” 
“Very handsome teapot in the manner of Stothard, with 
Etruscan borders,” and “ Beautiful silver fruit baskets of elegant 
classical form, designed by Stothard, a pair (£31 10s. 11d.).” Was 
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it not Rogers’s contemporary, Diana Warwick, who called 
auctioneers’ language “ the plush of speech” ? 

It was Rogers’s custom, pioneering fashion, to have his dinner- 
table shaded, and the walls, under the pictures, crowded with 
candles in sconces, which gave Sydney Smith his chance to say 
that Sam Rogers’s parties were suggestive—Above, all light and 
splendour: Below, nothing but darkness and gnashing of teeth. 
“Sam Rogers” had the pleasant habit of taking strangers over the 
house to show them his curiosities. It would have been a dull dog 
who would not have been glad to see the Greek vases, and the 
MSS. of Gray, and Milton’s signed agreement with the bookseller 
to accept £5 for ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

Emerson, who was going about everywhere, wrote to his Lidian 
that Rogers’s collection “must be the chief private show of 
London,” and Crabb Robinson found, when he first dined there— 
to meet the Wordsworths, “the very rooms would have made the 
visit interesting without the sight of any person.” Being the 
devout Wordsworthian he was, Crabb Robinson had no temptation 
to add that Rogers’s room was better than his company. Mrs. 
Jameson took Miss Barrett—three months before the flight into 
Italy—to St. James’s Place when Rogers was out, and though, 
Elizabeth told Robert, “she did not leap to the height of the 
inspiration of managing to let us see those pictures together” 
(oh, purblind Mrs. Jameson !) she was most kindly instructive and 
explanatory over Rubens’s methods and such like. 

While, in common with every collector, Rogers exulted over the 
works for which he had given long prices only less than over those 
he had bought for a song, his virtuosity was untainted by the smell 
of money. In some pretty lines Mrs. Norton addressed to him, 
she distinguished between his—the artistic, half-wistful —delight in 
“ fragments” and “ keepsakes ” and 

“the pomp of some vain connoisseur, 
Proud of his bargains, of his judgment sure.” 

Rogers’s refinement would have shuddered at a certain modern 
type of art buyers. 

Byron, if not the greatest poet, was at least the most 
picturesque personality among the poets who breakfasted with 
Rogers. He was so labelled as an intimate that fine ladies who 
worshipped but did not know him would implore Rogers to bring 
him to their assemblies. 

Rogers and Byron, it will be remembered, first met in 1811, at 
a very small, very critical dinner-party Rogers gave expressly to 
introduce Moore and Byron, and not only to introduce them but 
to clear up a serious misunderstanding on Moore’s part. In 
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‘English Bards’ Byron had indulged in a comment on Moore’s 
abortive duel with Jeffrey Moore could not let pass. He waited 
till Byron was in England two years later, and then proposed that 
Rogers should see him, and endeavour to obtain the explaration 
honour required. This incident alone shows how Rogers was 
regarded among contemporaries. 

Rogers invited both Parnassians to dine, and, towards the last 
moment, got Campbell to come too. Byron—of course, last to 
arrive—when he joined them was personally unknown to the 
three others. 

The talk is not recorded. We know that Byron was adhering 
to regimen, as he called it, and that the only things he “could © 
eat” were biscuits and soda-water. Neither of these articles 
being procurable—the fact is an odd revelation of Rogers’s 
domestic arrangements—the spoilt child made a mash of potatoes 
and vinegar, and stayed his stomach on that. His discomfited 
host must have been either rather incensed or extremely amused 
at hearing afterwards that the posewr went on later to a club, and 
had a hearty meat supper. 

Lord Holland thought Byron the better for Rogers’s influence, 
both as to mind and temper. It was owing to Rogers that Byron 
withdrew a fifth edition of that “confounded ratire,” ‘English 
Bards,’ in deference to the feelings of the Hollands. Byron, 
however, who was about as unreliable as a vicious horse, subse- 
quently published in Fraser’s Magazine a most offensive lampoon 
on the ‘Bard of Mummery.’ Rogers was too discreet to allow 
his resentment to appear in print. What made the matter worse 
was that Byron boasted, in his reckless, vulgar way, of having 
made Rogers sit on a chair in the Casa Lanfranchi beneath the 
cushion of which the lampoon lay. 

In spite of Byron’s vanities, rudenesses, and Philistinism, in 
spite of the bad English which Browning, and Rogers before him, 
derided, what could not the Byron of the Letters and ‘Don Juan ’ 
have reached had he lived to shed the worser part of himself, 
retaining the real Byron, 


“Beholding whom, men think how fairer far 
Than all the steadfast stars the wandering star?” 


Among the “ steadfast stars” we see from Rogers’s observatory, 
Scott and Wordsworth stand out pre-eminently. “I really like 
8. R.,” writes Scott in his diary, in 1828, and he records that 
Rogers gave him, on leaving London, a gold-mounted spy-glass, 
“which I will not part with ina hurry.” Flaxman, blinded by 
his detestation of the Gothic, made, once, in Rogers’s presence, 
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the stupendous pronouncement that Scott’s works had “in no 
respect tended to improve the moral condition of mankind.” 
Things are sometimes said that are too preposterous for contradic- 
tion, and Rogers, Crabb Robinson tells us, “did not oppose 
Flaxman’s remark.” Wordsworth was his own “Soul of universal 
earth ” when he said to Rogers, “ Dear Sir Walter, I love that 
man.” Rogers told Macaulay that when Scott dined at a friend’s 
in London all the servant-maids in the house asked leave to stand 
in the passage and see him pass. 

Whenever Wordsworth came to town he was a frequent 
breakfaster. The seer was no sayer of good things. It is 
amusing to find him innocently telling a brilliant circle that he 
has such a horror of having his letters preserved that he 
purposely makes them dull and bad. Wordsworth must have been 
additionally alarming to timid and unpoetic souls after he had 
published the sonnet beginning 


“T am not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk.” 


Rogers, on the contrary, brimmed with the gossip of literature, 
and Wordsworth, possibly, was less averse to it than he pretended. 
Rogers never seems to have found his friend pompous or white- 
blooded. No doubt, he knew how to manage him, for Wordsworth 
said to him, “ Your company is a treat.” 

Coleridge, who, it may be remembered, took a hypochondriac 
dislike to Rogers at their first interview at Grasmere (‘ Mr. 
Rogers drank tea with us—and this produced a very unpleasant 
effect on my spirits ”), changed his opinion in later years, and, not 
only did not disdain asking a favour of Rogers, but used from 
time to time to dispense his gorgeous eloquence in St. James’s 
Place. One morning, breakfasting there with Hookham Frere, he 
talked for three hours on poetry, while Rogers and Frere sat 
spell-bound. The only way to have silenced 8. T. C. would have 
been to represent monologue to him in the light of a duty. 

As a rule, there was no autocrat of the breakfast-table. The 
guests were too well-matched, the host too watchful. Rogers 
did once call out to the earlier arrived, “If you have anything 
to say, say it now, for Crabb Robinson is coming ”—though, as 
a matter of fact, both Crabb Robinson and that other prince of 
talkers, full-minded Mackintosh, were Trappists to Macaulay— 
but what would not Rogers say when once a caustic way of 
putting it had occurred to him? East-windiness of comment was 
his confirmed bad habit; at the same time, the wit who said 
Rogers made his way in the world, as Hannibal his across the 
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Alps—with vinegar, was uttering scarcely a quarter-truth. Many 
qualities besides a lacerating tongue went to making Rogers the 
social cynosure he was for three parts of acentury. His whimsical 
justification of his spiteful speeches is well known. “ They tell 
me I say ill-natured things. I have a very weak voice; if I did 
not say ill-natured things, no one would hear what I said.” 

In reviving the conversations between the poets who met at 
the breakfasts, one is newly convinced of the fact that good 
creators may be—especially outside their own esthetic field— 
bad critics. Scott, like Byron, took no interest in pictures. 
“Conversation ” Sharp, with him at the Louvre, could not induce 
him to walk the length of a gallery to look at masterpieces. 
“T really have no time to examine them,” said he. Wordsworth, 
emboldened by Scott’s deficiency, confessed that, “for a long 
time,” he could not distinguish one tune from another, while 
Rogers capped both admissions by quoting Lord Holland’s state- 
ment that painting gave him no pleasure, and music absolute 
pain. Lock, of Norbury Park, was Rogers’s own favourite com- 
panion in the Louvre. 

A concensus of admiration was expressed at Rogers’s for Mrs. 
Barbauld’s “Life! we've been long together,’ Wordsworth 
especially praising the lines. ‘ Remember them!” said old 
Madame D’Arblay to Rogers, “I repeat them to myself every 
night before I go to sleep.” Rogers had a genuine affection for 
his friend, Mrs. Barbauld, who, in conversation, was not too 
gianty to be natural, in spite of Fox having pronounced her to be 
the first prose writer in the language. On women’s literary work 
in general, Rogers remarked: “How strange it is, that while 
we men are modestly content to amuse by our writings, women 
taust be didactic!” He was thinking of Miss Edgeworth and 
“the Martineau.” 

Ten o'clock was Rogers’s breakfast hour, and the company, 
about seven in number, stayed till one, The present writer has 
come upon no notices of what they ate. The company breakfast 
of the period was, as a rule, our ordinary coffee, eggs, and bacon 
meal, but Rogers’s were much more elaborate. He kept a highly 
skilled cook. Mrs. Browning’s cousin, John Kenyon, the man, 
according to Crabb Robinson—and to all who knew him—“ whose 
life was spent in making people happy,” was another well-known 
breakfast giver, Sir Henry Holland, the father of the present 
Lord Knutsford, another, while Lord Houghton is credited with 
having been the last man in London who could collect people to 
this repast.* To the earlier Victorians our lunch party was 


i# Mr. Gladstone’s famous breakfasts should not be forgotten. 
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unknown. They dined wholesomely at six or half-past, more 
rarely at “that absurd fashionable hour of seven,” and the inter- 
vening refreshment between that and the ten o’clock breakfast 
was a biscuit and a glass of wine. 

Sunday was one of Rogers’s great days, and, in his declining 
years, Tuesday was another jour fixe, in order to accommodate 
his favourite nephew, Samuel Sharpe, the Egyptologist. In 
return, Sharpe used to delight his uncle by quoting: “ Woe to 
thee, O Land, when thy princes eat in the morning.” Long 
before, Rogers had said that God sent sons, and the devil nephews, 
and now, in his anecdotage, the mot, we may be sure, was 
reproduced. 

In spite of current jokes to the contrary, there was nothing 
probationary about Rogers’s breakfasts, and to accept a breakfast 
invitation was not to write oneself down as on trial for dinner. 
Rogers used to say: “If I could, I would breakfast with my 
friends, and dine with my acquaintances.” 

“T make it a rule,” Rogers’s sweet enemy, the incumbent of 
Combe Florey, told some friends, “never to speak a word to my 
rext-door neighbour, but fire across the table,” and Rogers, for 
once, cordially said “ditto to Mr.” Smith. General conversation 
was expected. Rogers was a born host. He took immense pains 
to make his parties conversable, he loathed what he called “dog 
and horse men,” eschewed casual arrangements, and was in 
agonies as to everything going off well. In addition to his well 
pigeon-holed memory, he kept an indexed book he loved to show, 
in which he had noted at the time the striking things his visitors 
said. Each page was headed “Fox,” “Sheridan,” “ Horne 
Tooke,” and so on. In those days, people sketched out their 
dinner conversation beforehand, and apparently saw nothing 
absurd in a man keeping a ledger account of his stories, with the 
names opposite of those who had heard them. Such a system, 
however calculated to do away with chestnuts at dessert, was not 
to fleet the time carelessly ! 

Like other hosts, Rogers looked upon restlessness as a guest’s 
worst crime. He was intensely vexed one night at dinner, 
when Moore suddenly interrupted Sheridan, who was “talking in 
his very best style,” by exclaiming, “Isn’t it time to go to Lydia 
White's?” One reason for Rogers’s Rousseau-like gowt vif pour 
les déjeuners may have been that at 11 a.m. there were fewer Lydia 
Whites his lions and lionesses could be chafing to go on to. 

The breakfast-table talk illustrates, among other changes, 
changes in language. As everybody recollects, the present 
pronunciation of “balcony” made Rogers “sick.” Speaking 
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of impossible words one evening in '33, present, Smith, Moore, 
Macaulay, “‘ Poodle” Byng, “ Punch” Greville, and their host, all 
“in good talk,” Macaulay brought forward “elegant ” asa word he 
would not use in writing, and all concurred, except Smith and 
Moore. “You'll stand by elegant, won't you?” said Smith to 
Anacreon, and, upon the reply: “ Here’s Moore,” he exclaimed, 
‘as firm as a rock for elegant.” Everyone agreed that “ genteel” 
was no longer fit for use. 

The breakfast-giver’s own manners were perfect, and, if he 
thought a man otherwise worth cultivating, he did not hesitate 
to give him a needed hint on his manners. A certain Mr. (after- 
wards Dr.) Uarruthers, at breakfast with him one day, to meet 
the newly ennobled Lord Glenelg, kept addressing him as “ my 
lord” and “your lordship.” “Don’t keep my-lording him,” 
said Rogers quietly across the table. “He's much better than a 
lord. He’s a very good fellow.” 

It was thought, towards their close, that the breakfasts were 
something less rigorously composed of the true élite than in their 
golden prime, owing to Rogers’s unwillingness to be alone during 
his middle eighties. At this period, his old butler regulated 
the number of breakfasters for any given morning by independent 
colloquy with outgoing callers, aided by a slate that hung behind 
the front door. 

It is interesting to know what impression young Macaulay 
made on veteran experts in conversation. Crabb Robinson, with 
a fellow-craftsman’s acuteness, summed it up. “He showed a 
minute knowledge of subjects not introduced by himself.” Rogers 
did a good deal for Macaulay socially; it was he who made him 
feel at home at Holland House. By 1841, however, Rogers had 
had enough of young Hercules. The man of nearly eighty, with 
his “thread of voice,” stood no chance against the torrential 
talker of forty. When they stayed together at Bowood, Lord 
Lansdowne kept endeavouring to make openings for Rogers 
with a “ You were saying, Mr. Rogers,” whereupon Rogers hissed 
out: “Oh, what 1 was saying will keep.” Nature had not 
framed him to be a Boa Contradictor. Greville wrote: “ He will 
revive to-morrow, when Macaulay goes.” In their jealousy of 
Macaulay, Sydney Smith and Rogers were, on this occasion, united, 
though Rogers was by far the more seriously enraged. Except 
in nimbleness of wit, he was, of course, a weakling to Macaulay, 
and, frequently, we must suppose, when men like Hallam and 
Macaulay met at the breakfasts, Lord Carlisle’s naif entry in his 
journal for May 25th, 1849, was verified: “I think we must 
have rather shot beyond Rogers sometimes.” 
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Rogers, though no Jacobin enragé, was a steadfast Whig, and, 
among the friends of his earlier meridian, Fox was the star, and 
afterwards the hero of his memory. Rogers knew Fox in the 
soberer years when Fox had taken up with turnips, his garden, 
and the Chertsey Hills. The fascination of that glowing 
personality was as great as ever. Rogers, in his memoranda, 
described the rooms at St. Anne’s Hill) Tha drawing-room 
walls were hung “with pink silk in panels, enclosed with an 
ebony bead, and a frame of blue silk; made of old gowns.” 
His comparison of the three great contemporary orators is 
interesting :— 

“ Never did I hear anything equal to Fox’s speeches in reply.” ‘“ Every 
sentence came rolling like a wave of the Atlantic.” ‘Burke did not do 
himself justice as a speaker: his manner was hurried, and he always 
seemed to be ina passion. Pitt's voice sounded as if he had worsted in 
his mouth.” 


Has the death of any other statesman ever occasioned the 
poignant personal grief that the death of Fox did in 1806? Lady 
Holland had her characteristically odd manner of announcing it 
to the friends gathered near his bed-chamber at Chiswick House. 
She walked through the room where they were with her apron 
thrown over her head. Fox, in his last illness, asked frequently 
for Rogers. 

Lord Grenville, the typically Whig premier (Creevey’s“ Bogey”), 
and his elder brother, “Tom” Grenville, donor to the British 
Museum of the Bibliotheca Grenvilliana, were friends of Rogers, 
and he used often to stay with the former at beautiful Dropmore, 
recording Grenville’s reminiscences of office, and being petted by 
host and hostess. It was probably Lord Grenville who taught 
Rogers to speak of his hated kinsman, Pitt, as “ not a great man.” 
For himself, because of his anti-slavery sympathies, Rogers 
should have allowed some greatness to “the Pilot that weathered 
the Storm.” 

It was through Fox, originally, that Rogers knew Vassall 
Holland, ‘‘ nephew of Fox, and friend of Grey.’ The Poet of 
Memory quickly became a feature of Holland House. Lord 
Holland loved to see him, as he told him, in words pleasant to 
quote, “on the warm sunny bend close to the old colonnades,” and, 
over the summer house, “ Rogers’s seat,” the same gracious host 
inscribed :— 


“Here Rogers sate; and here for ever dwell 
For me those pleasures which he sang so well.” 


The third Lord Holland was the most sunshiny of mortals, 
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“ He always comes down to breakfast,” said Rogers, “like a man 
on whom some sudden good fortune has just fallen.” 

The Holland House intimacy no doubt did much to confirm the 
fashionable fame of Rogers. That Queen Elizabeth, Elizabeth, Lady 
Holland, was a trial, at times, to Rogers, as to others. It is to his 
credit that he never spared her because she was a hostess and great 
lady. Fanny Kemble Butler describes how, dining at his house, 
after being particularly fantastic and obnoxious, her ladyship at 
length said, “ Why, Rogers, only a few years ago I had such a 
head of hair that I could hide myself in it, and I’ve lost it all,” 
whereto Rogers merely replied, “ What a pity!” “ But,” adds 
Fanny Kemble, “with such a look and tone that an exultant 
giggle ran round the table.” 

It was Lady Davy, turning towards Rogers with the provoca- 
tive remark, “ Now, Mr. Rogers, I am sure you are attacking me,” 
who drew upon herself the mordant retort,” Lady Davy, I pass 
my life in defending you.” We can imagine the small, distinct 
voice, icy smile, and bland bearing. 

Rogers was made a foundling hospital for fatherless witticisms, 
by Theodore Hook and others, and he was not even responsible for 
what is sometimes quoted as his best known reply—concerning 
the religion of every sensible man, which in Burnet’s ‘“ Own 
Time,” is ascribed to the third Lord Shaftesbury ! 

While Rogers’s talk was admirable, his wit largely consisted in 
reviving in anecdote the wit of others. Though he certainly did 
not belong, as he said Cumberland did, to the family of the 
Blandishes, he could encourage as well as extinguish, and slide 
in the prettiest compliments upon occasion. He had playful, 
friendly, old-gentleman ways with young ladies. When he and 
Lady Dufferin were accidentally left alone once in the dark, “ Ah ! 
my dear,” he said, “if sweet 78 could come again!” He 
loved being with children. At one of the Twelfth Night 
juvenile parties he annually gave, he asked the children, just 
before they were leaving, to kneel while he said the Lord’s 
Prayer with them. . 

Rogers disliked loud Jaughing or talking; he shrank from the 
brutal of speech, from the man, for example, who called out to 
him, “ What duchess are you dining with to-night?” Nor was 
he happy in the company of “the gentlemanlike Mrs. Grote.” 
He was naturally incensed when someone (in 1840) asked him 
whether he had ever known Lord Byron. 

Ticknor noted the “ perfected good sense he has been almost a 
century in acquiring” as the paramount impression left by 
Rogers’s conversation, and Lord Howden was expressing a quality 
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all London recognised when he wrote to him: “ How I wish you 
were here! I cannot express my feeling of your society other- 
wise than that it is to me the triumph of civilisation.” 

When these things were said, their object had already long 
been “old Rogers” and “dear old Mr. Rogers.” His social 
gifts were of a kind that only improved with age, for, as 
Hayward said—thinking of him and the Miss Berrys—to Mrs. 
Bancroft, “It takes time to make people, like cathedrals.” 
Rogers, in his wholesome way, had always put his faith in “ two 
great doctors, a horse and a cow,” and, fortified by his fleshbrush 
and his active habits he still talked of “ humbugging ” the regular 
practitioners. He never would give in to mere years. “ Let 
no one persuade you that you are growing old,” was his solemn 
advice to Crabb Robinson. 

Yet the persuasion inevitably came to himself in the deaths of 
his friends, till at last he said walking through London was like 
walking through » cemetery. Lord Holland, Sydney and 
“ Bobus” Smith, Southey, Lord Grey, Lady Holland, Lord 
Jeffrey, Wordsworth, one by one, during the forties (Rogers 
atat. 77-87) the lights were put out. 

In May, 1850, Crabb Robinson notes, after a meeting about 
Wordsworth’s monument, “ Rogers was uncomfortably deaf, and 
understood little of what was going on.” Three weeks later, the 
accident occurred after which Rogers could no longer live “ in 
the knowledge of mortality without its consciousness.” Hence- 
forth, he resided chiefly at Brighton, where he took his drives in 
a carriage so contrived that the sofa-chair on which he lay could 
be wheeled isto it. He had to ask his coachman the names of 
people who greeted him. For a while, letters from Lord 
Brougham kept him in touch with public affairs, but the days 
were drawing nigh when his friends, Lady Ely, John Forster, 
and others, wrote to him as they might have written to a child. 

The last of the old breakfasters were slipping ont of life, 
Luttrell went in 1851, Sir Charles James Napier (from a cold 
caught at the Duke of Wellington’s funeral) in 1853, Lord Denman 
—whose memory for words was the first part of him to perish— 
a year later. Moore, who died in 1852, for many months previously 
was bedridden, and his mind so broken that he could remember 
nothing but some of his early songs, which he sang as he lay. 

In January, 1855, when Rogers heard of the death of his 
sister, he ejaculated, “ What a great blessing! I wish I could die 
too.” Eleven months later, the summons came for him. He was 


ninety-two. 
Fiorence Mary Parsons. 
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Che Lost Soul. 


Tue whole story would have been impossible in any other country 
than India. But in India all things are possible, although it is 
considered polite to ignore the more improbable in Governmental 
documents. 

Irwin of the police was riding north through a wild wet tract 
in Punjaub, With him went four mounted native policemen and 
young Freeman of the Brass Backs, the regiment which is so 
inordinately proud of the strip of brass at the back of their 
helmets. Freeman complained fully and freely of the wet, which 
was his idea of companionship, and regretted his mess-room every 
half mile of the way. 

“Shut up!” said Irwin. ‘You are riding to see the country 
by your own choice, and, by gad! you are seeing it with a 
vengeance, It is of no use cursing the clouds, for they stay.” 

Freeman came of a military stock. His father limped from a 
Sepoy bullet received in the Mutiny, and Clive had a Freeman on 
his staff at Plassy. There were also others. Hence, Freeman, 
being newly gazetted and not yet routine-fretted to indifference, 
looked upon the big country with an inherited interest. 

The night was threatening. A rain-charged wind blew over 
the land, searching out the weak places in capes.’ The clouds 
were as heavy and as passionless as rolled bronze, and the roads 
were quaggy. There was a wayside house half a mile further on. 
Irwin had determined to sleep there. It was rough, but used by 
the police when moving through the district, and with wet 
weather a man thinks of his horses. The policemen clanked 
stolidly on. It was the will of Irwin Sahib that they rode forward, 
and so they plugged their way indifferently. 

Not a thousand yards from the house—they could see its lights 
winking through the rain—Freeman’s horse swerved, and Freeman 
swore long and fluently. Irwin glanced at the road side. Two 
dark figures were crouched there impassively. One, tall, gaunt, 
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with a drenched and tattered garment thrown loosely over him, 
glanced up; the other remained motionless. 

“Dismount, Ahga Khan, and see who they be,” directed Irwin. 

Ahga Khan approached them with the lordly bearing of a Sikh 
who served the king towards beggar ontcasts of Hindu origin. 
He spoke in the guttural vernacular. There wasnoanswer. The 
one who had moved regarded him with a hopeless unintelligent 
stare. Suddenly Ahga Khan stooped forward curiously. Then 
he came back to Irwin’s side. 

“Sahib, it is a fakir and his servant. With the permission of 
the Presence, the fakir is dead.” 

Both Irwin and Freeman rode nearer. The fakir, with a 
shrivelled wasted arm lifted on high and the wind playing with 
his long, unkempt, heavily-matted beard, was certainly dead, had 
died there in the roadside ditch as quietly and as impassively as 
he had ordered the whole of his life. He was apparently a man 
of much acquired piety, for his lifted arm had been fixed by the 
slow process of years. Before him was an empty metal dish, used 
for the, offerings of passers-by.. The cutting of a-new. road 
had diverted traffic, and apparently the old man had died of 
starvation. 

“This is perfectly Indian,” said Irwin, “pretty picturesque 
country, eh, Freeman? We had better send two of the men back 
from the house with a stretcher of sorts.” 

Freeman looked at the imperturbable figure of the man who 
had moved. He was as serene and unconscious as the grim figure 
beside him. Dust and mud had begrimed his face, but in the dull 
light he seemed to be less dusky than a Hindu, more of the colour 
of an Afghan. 

“He’s a lone looking beggar, Jack,” Freeman said. “ We had 
better carry him on with us, hadn’t we?” 

A policeman beckoned to the squatting figure, and he rose, as 
docile as a dog, and followed passively. His straggling beard 
hung to his knees, heavy with mud and filth. The loose garment 
flapped damply in the wind and showed big rents through which 
the rain beat. 

Irwin and Freeman sat, pipe in mouth, out-stretched in luxury 
after a dinner that might have been worse and was certainly 
plentiful, 

“It isarum country, Freeman,” said Irwin. “We sit heavily 
on it and do things which sound big in reports, but after all we 
only scratch a little on the surface. Underneath is the real thing 
which is unknowable and which we never touch. That passive 
scare-crow we brought in to-night isa type. What do we know 
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of him? How can we possibly understand him? He is a dis- 
reputable, uncleanly old man, but he baffles us—the whole of the 
administration and my lordly self.” 

“Poor beggar,” Freeman mused. “ He had a lighter skin than 
the run of native I’ve been used to.” 

“ Afghan possibly; Pathan probably.” 

“And somehow—it sounds piffle—he seems a little different— 
he hasn’t the usual cut.” 

“You are fanciful, old chap.” 

“T suppose I am,” Freeman answered, gazing at the smoke 
clouds. “This country is in my bones. There always seem to 
have been a few of us here. I felt like coming home in the 
Bombay cemetery; there were so many of us. That old beggar 
haunts me. There is something—oh, you are right, I’m getting 
fanciful and nervey!” 

“The rains! You'd better clear out to the hills at once and 
put in your leave there.” Irwin spoke heroically, for even a 
companion who growls all day at the weather is something to hug 
when life is mostly lone riding. “This is the beginning, Free- 
man. We shall have the fever on us soon.” 

“Have you ever felt a call, Jack? It sounds awful rot—but 
there is something about the old chap—I don’t know how to ex- 
plain it—as though he were calling to me across long years.” 

Irwin looked at the youngster curiously. 

“You had better take a blue pill,” he said, “ because your liver 
has become mutinous. Or,” he added, slowly, “there is another 
alternative.” 

“ What is that, Jack? On my word my liver is as orderly as a 
—a May meeting.” 

“You will have to swallow India. Some of you fellows born 
to India, as a man at home is born to a business, have to do it 
quickly. You come home when you slip ashore at Bombay.” 

“That’s so, Jack.” Freeman looked lazily at the smoke. “I 
knew the place directly my heel ground the quay, I knew the 
smells, I knew the people. I had seen them before in dreams. 
It isn’t so wonderful, is it? The governor was out here, married 
out here, I was born out here, and now I have come home as it 
were. That’s what you mean by swallowing India, eh?” 

“That and more. You get there by intuition, while we 
scratch along on the surface. You know things because you 
know ’em, because they are part of you, while we only guess 
darkly.” 

“The old beggar is a case in point, Jack.” The young sub, 
with the clear-cut nose marred by a broadened tip, the Freeman 
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nose, leant forward and spoke earnestly. He was vaguely troubled 
by the call of the strange old country to him, the call he could 
feel in every nerve and every fibre. “He calls to me—I feel 
somehow that I know him, Years ago I must have met bim— 
before I was a Freeman, perhaps. Oh, Jack, this is the very 
tenth storey of rot, but you know how the country gets hold of 
you, and how hard it is to explain things!” 

Irwin scraped his pipe very carefully. 

“When I first did service I tried to explain things, and it 
worried me vastly, and it worried the authorities far more. Since 
then I take things as they are, and explain those which are easy, 
and let the others go as the unexplainable. It isa neat word, and 
faves a great deal of trouble.” 

“He is a rum old beggar. He never spoke, but plodded 
after us as though he were always used to being ordered 
about. And he was so starved-looking—so gaunt, miserable, 
abject.” 

“ Ahga Khan will have seen to him.” 

“ Let’s have him in, Jack.” 

Irwin laughed. The boy was shamefacedly earnest. He sum- 
moned Ahga Khan, and presently the tall Sikh ushered in the 
bowed submissive figure. 

He was a peculiarly passive man. His beard was grey, and 
there were grey wisps of hair at the side of his head. He kept 
his lean starved hands wrapped in the folds of his filthy robe. His 
eyes were fixed upon the ground, and his face was absolutely 
empty of expression. 

Irwin spoke to him in the vernacular, and the old man in a 
whining voice made cringing answer. For some moments the 
young sub leant forward with parted lips, looking from the alert 
decisive policeman to the limp old man, trying to gather the 
scope of the conversation. 

Irwin shook his head. 

“ He has no knowledge and no intelligence. He is merely an 
empty case of flesh—there is no soul and no brain. Yet he 
puzzles me—he is certainly unlike the ordinary native—and I 
know most types.” 

Irwin looked at the man again curiously. 

Freeman spoke. 

“Tf it were not utterly and egregiously impossible, I should 
say that an Englishman might look like that if the country 
swallowed him long enough.” 

The old man, who had been passive enough under Irwin’s 
examination in the vernacular, began to stir uneasily. He 
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glanced up at Freeman, and there was a gleam of interest in his 
dead eyes. Moving thus, his head came between Irwin and the 
light in outline. The policeman sat up sharply. 

“Tf there were miracles to-day—and who may say there are 
not in this queer land ?—I should assert that your old scarecrow 
friend had the Freeman nose,” said Irwin emphatically. 

It was there plainly, a long, clear-cut nose broadened at the 
tip. The old man raised a shaking hand to his nose. 

“The Freeman nose,” he said, speaking slowly, with an 
apparently laborious effort after long-forgotten words. 

Freeman started forward and clutched at the old man. Irwin 
jumped to his feet. The old man looked from ono to the other as 
though his eyes were stumbling in a forgotten path. They were 
very much like the eyes of an owl suddenly awakened by a strong 
light. 

“Who are you?” demanded Freeman. He was shaking with 
excitement. Irwin, standing a little back, noted how close was 
the resemblance of their features. 

The old man made no answer, but stood looking from one to 
the other with eyes that seemed desperately striving to break 
through a fog. 

“He is certainly English,” said Irwin. “No native ever 
caught the real ring of our language. But—the attendant of a 
fakir—the slave of a beggar! And his voice—it must have been 
years since he spoke a word of his own language!” 

The old man’s eyes slowly steadied themselves upon young 
Freeman. Freeman stood by the table craning forward towards 
him, trembling with the desire of knowledge. His nose, the 
curious straight cut of the left side of his mouth, the round dint 
between the eyes were brought into strong relief. The old man 
stared at him almost unblinkingly, his eyes troubled and 
wondering. Irwin held his breath. Outside the rain pattered on 
the verandah roof. 

Presently the old man’s hand went tremblingly up to his face, 
and the thin gaunt dirty fingers caught nervously at the left 
corner of his chin and pulled at the flesh. 

“My God!” said Freeman; and Irwin laughed sharply, and 
suddenly remembering the tragedy that was being indecently 
uncovered before him, stopped abruptly. He had seen Freeman 
do that many times in moments of nervous abstraction. It was a 
trick of the Freemans. 

“Who are you?” demanded Freeman breathlessly. ‘ You 
—you remember Tintern?” 

“Tintern?” said the old man, wonderingly. His eyes grew a 
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trifle less uncertain. ‘‘ Yes—the Hall—home,” he continued 
with difficulty. 

“This is the twentieth century,” murmured Irwin softly to 
himself, “and we are not mad.” 

Young Freeman had forgotten Irwin. He was calling back an 
old wandering soul to the shrunken lean figure in front of him. 
There was a horrible tragedy locked up in the making of those 
vacant eyes. 

“ And Lahore—you remember Lahore?” he asked again. 

The effect was almost instantaneous. The old man cowered 
suddenly, and an awful fear, a fear that is not good to see in any 
human eyes, certainly not English ones, gleamed horribly in his. 
It was a fear that is boundless, and embraces the past, present, 
and future, and is so terrible that a man’s whole body quivers 
with it. 

“And Lahore—and Lahore—oh God—oh God!” He fell 
forward over the tablecloth—the thin hands clutching at his head. 
When they picked him up from the table, and sat him in a chair, 
he babbled vacantly to Irwin in the vernacular. The soul of the 
lost man had vanished again. 

Freeman spoke to him vehemently, but the light had gone from 
the vacant eyes, and there was no rekindling it. Presently he 
fell into a heavy stupor. 

Freeman looked at Irwin. 

“You know the story?” he said. His voice was shaky. He 
looked over at the huddled abject figure, and gulped down some- 
thing in his throat. ; 

“It’s yours, old chap. Unless you care—I am not keen on 
raking up old tales. It has been my lot to see many pieces of 
stories with neither commencement nor ending. Let this be one 
of them if you will.” 

“Oh, no, Jack. It’s straight and square. My father had an 
elder brother, Charles. He was brought up in the old place at 
Tintern—a queer rambling place, Jack, that bred us Freemans 
for India—and in due course came East. He was in the legal 
business—a judge, of sorts. He came to Lahore. He was a 
reckless felloy—some of us are a bit that way. Anyhow, he 
never understood the native, and he paid for his want of know- 
ledge. There was a dispute about a god. Two temples claimed 
it, and there was a whole heap of false swearing. Uncle Charles 
ordered the god to be brought into court, and examined it with 
his own hands. There was nearly a riot, but luckily there hap- 
pened to be two white regiments stationed there. Three days 
afterwards Uncle Charles disappeared. He was never seen again.” 
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The limp starved figure moaned in its sleep. 

“ Until now,” added Freeman. 

“ He has been in hell,” said Irwin. 

“ Think of it!” muttered Freeman. ‘‘ Thirty years! He paid 
very fully for his ignorance of the native. Think what he has 
been through to have lost what he has lost, and to have come to 
what he is!” 

A week later the starved gaunt old man who had been attendant 
to a fakir, died. Soon afterwards there was a new grave in 
Lahore—* To the Memory of His Honour Charles Freeman, 
Judge of the Lahore Court.” People wondered extremely, because 
there had been no judge of that name within their memory, and 
the death date was quite recent, 

Watrer E. Groaan. 
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Cranscaspia in the Early Vineties. 
KOMAROFF, KHILKOFF AND KUROPATKIN. 


Tne movements of the Russians in Central Asia are closely 
observed by the Indian Government from a vantage-point near 
the north-eastern corner of Persia. Why that distant and isolated 
look-out station was established I will first briefly explain. 

When in 1886 the Anglo-Russian Commission for the delimita- 
tion of the Afghan Frontier were about to complete their labours 
the Indian Government urged our ally the Amir to permit a few 
British officers to remain on his frontier to prevent complications. 
The dastardly Panjdeh affair had left us little hope that the 
boundary line would be respected if adventurous Russians, with 
no restraining influence to check them, occupied one side of it, 
while truculent Afghans, with no court of appeal on the spot, 
occupied the other. I have no wish to fling mud at the Russians, 
now in sore distress, but acquainted as I am with every detail of 
the Panjdeh business, I can say that, compared with it, the attack 
on Port Arthur by the Japanese was magnanimous. I do not 
think the Russian Government engineered the attack, but they 
always handsomely rewarded their officers in Central Asia after 
such episodes, especially if accompanied with a good butcher's 
bill, and Komaroff had therefore no hesitation in striking the blow 
which would give Russia a slice of debatable land she most 
keenly desired to possess, but which she had little hope our 
Commissioner would cede to her. Nevertheless, when the Com- 
mission retired, the late Amir would not allow a single British 
officer to remain on his frontier, and we were thus obliged to 
make the best of circumstances, and to take up position at Meshed, 
the nearest point to this frontier in Persian territory, which was in 
telegraphic communication with India. Here we organised a 
rapid mounted postal service to Herat, and the moment any 
trouble occurred on the frontier the haughty and implacable 
Afgban Governor, who could be insolent when not in danger, 
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came rapidly down on his knees and sought our advice. He was, 
in trath, between the devil and the deep sea, because any day he 
might be recalled to Kabul and lose his head for being too civil 
to us, or, on the other hand, for not rapidly informing us when 
the Russians were up to mischief. On receipt of information 
from him we telegraphed it to India and to our minister at 
Teheran, who, if he considered it of any gravity, repeated it to 
London and to St. Petersburg; or if necessary we referred the 
matter to our Russian colleague at Meshed. Thus, contrary to 
anticipation, it has come to pass that peace has been maintained 
on that frontier all these years, ‘chiefly because the Russian 
Government itself has acted honourably throughout. There have 
however been critical moments, and Russian frontier officers, 
burning for glory, have at times behaved very badly. When the 
late Amir’s cousin, Ishaq Khan, Governor of Turkestan, rebelled, 
we happened to be in camp down on the Herat frontier settling a 
boundary dispute between the Afghans and Persians, and there is 
no doubt that our timely telegram did much to save the situation 
for Abdul Rahman. Ishaq Khan was very popular in that distant 
province, and had besides arranged everything with the Russian 
officers over the way. He proclaimed himself Awir, but Abdul 
Rahman marched rapidly to meet him and succeeded in defeating 
him, the Russian Government behaving very well in restraining 
the mischievous spirits who had tempted Ishaq to his downfall. 
He bolted across the frontier and has since been a guest of 
Russia. 

General Komaroff, who was responsible for the Panjdeh affair, 
was Governor-General of Transcaspia, when we first took up 
position at Meshed, in 1887, and it was believed that he hated 
Englishmen as Nelson hated Frenchmen. No Englishmen was 
allowed in Russian Central Asia without a special permit from 
Petersburg. Therefore we two or three English officials at 
Meshed had little hope that we should ever obtain permission 
from the Russians to cross the frontier, seeing that our raison 
d'étre was to spy out their movements. It had taken us three 
months to reach Meshed from India, but, by crossing the Russian 
frontier, we could reach England in three weeks, Therefore 
when our privilege leave of three months became due, we, in fear 
and trembling, applied through our London Foreign Office for the 
necessary permission. Let me say at once that it was, without 
hesitation, most graciously granted, and as one who has travelled 
on some continents and in most countries in Europe I can also 
say I have never seen the race who can approach the Russians for 
hospitality and kindness to the stranger. 
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Provided then with the necessary permit, I, in May 1890, 
after a seven days’ ride through Northern Khorasan, crossed the 
Russian frontier, and made my way to the railway station at 
Ashkabad, the capital of the Province. Never shall I forget that 
day. For three years, when not in camp, I had been buried with 
two or three other Europeans in the filthy Holy City of Meshed, 
among a fanatical population who resented our presence, and 
whose civilisation had, on the whole, I should say, retrograded 
considerably, rather than advanced, since the time of Kai Khosro 
(Cyrus), And now after a seven days’ ride, for the most part 
in absolute silence, I found myself, in the twinkling of an eye, 
in the midst of a white population en grand féte. The garrison 
of 5000 white soldiers lined the route to the station, and through 
them I had to ride, followed by my orderly, wearing the 
picturesque uniform of our Indian Corps of Guides. I was 
indeed in luck. Only two trains a week ran to the Caspian, and 
I had hit on the train by which General Komaroff, the retiring 
Governor-General, was to depart. A committee had been sent 
by the Emperor to inquire into affairs in Transcaspia, and as a 
result Komaroff had been recalled. Nemesis had at last punished 
him for his action at Panjdeh. 

I found the platforms of the large railway station crammed 
with officers in uniform and ladies in fashionable attire, while 
three splendid bands enlivened the tamasha with martial airs. 
My orderly, Himmat Ali, an Afghan from Kabul, who had enlisted 
in our army, at once attracted universal attention. Presently 
some Russian officers, to whom I had letters of introduction, 
discovered me, and took me in hand, and, in accordance with the 
Russian custom, ladies presented me with bouquets. I think I 
had three of these given to me, and was just wondering which 
was the least ridiculous way to carry them, when a passage was 
cleared for me and I was summoned to the presence of Komaroff. 

Feeling very much like a lady about to be presented at 
Court, and carrying my bouquets much in the same way, I 
was ushered by an A.D.C. into a large waiting-room where I 
found the General enthroned on a dais, surrounded by a brilliant 
crowd of officers and ladies. Komaroff, a short, stout, ugly man 
with a beard and wearing spectacles, and looking more like a 
professor than a soldier, received me very kindly and hoped we 
should become better acquainted on our journey—for we were to 
travel a week together. I soon discovered that he was by no 
means the monster he had been painted, and at the end of our 
travels I summed him up as a genial, kind-hearted old gentleman. 
Komaroff had, I imagine, mistaken his profession, he cared 
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little for soldiering, hated administrative work, but was a great 
antiquary and entomologist. I was told that once at Ashkabad 
he received a Persian envoy of very high rank, who, as is 
customary on such occasions, began to deliver a very long oration, 
which, of course, Komaroff could not understand. Presently 
the General observed and became absorbed in a beetle, which had 
taken up position in the flowing beard of the envoy. Then, 
a moment later, to the horror of the ceremonious Persian and his 
own staff, he reached out his hand, grasped the beetle, minutely 
examined it, and, throwing it away, impatiently exclaimed to 
himself: ‘Ah! already known.” He had believed that he had 
discovered a new species. 

Emerging from the waiting-room, I found several young officers 
trying their strength by clasping hands with Himmat Ali. Then 
I noticed the only other man on the platform, besides myself, 
in plain clothes approaching me. He was a thin, fair man in 
a blue serge suit, clean-shaven, except for a goatee beard— 
in fact, a typical Yankee, He bowed politely and said in 
perfect English, but with an American twang: “I am very 
sorry I cannot place my own or any other carriage or com- 
partment even, at your disposal to-day, because every officer 
who can be spared is going down with us to Asunada to give 
the General a send-off.” I thanked him for his courtesy and 
begged he would tell me his name. “Oh! I’m Prince Khilkoff,” 
he replied, “and traffic manager of the line.” He is now 
Russian Minister of Ways, including railways, and it is not 
too much to say that the fate of the army in Manchuria 
depends to a great extent on the efficient working of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, which Khilkoff is now personally 
superintending. His has been a most romantic career. In his 
youth he was a dashing subaltern in the Imperial Guard, but 
married against his father’s wishes and was disinherited. So, 
being a man of grit, he emigrated to America, entered some 
railway works and became qualified, first, as a fitter, and later 
as an engine-driver. After some years he returned home, and 
because of his skill and thorough knowledge of his work, he 
got employment on the Transcaspian Military Railway, then 
under construction, and afterwards became its traffic manager. 
But he was in some way involved in the general mismanage- 
ment which prevailed under Komaroff, and resigned a year later. 
No more was then heard of him till the present Emperor came 
to the throne, when he stepped at once into his present post. 
They do things in this way in Russia, and atall events his early 
training must be of immense advantage to him at this moment. 
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I found him an exceedingly pleasant, genial companion, and 
before we parted he had pressed me to stay with him at Charjui. 
But I never could get away from Meshed to do so, and I only saw 
him once again in Transcaspia. 

After steaming eighteen hours across the desert in company 
with some very amiable Russian officers (three of whom cleared 
out at night so that I could have a full-length sleep on the seat) 
we reached Asunada, the post on the Caspian, and at once went 
en masse on board the mail steamer Cesarévitch. At the desire of 
General Komaroff, Prince Khilkoff invited me to the banquet 
which took place almost immediately, and which proved a very 
pleasant, and to me, most interesting function. In accordance 
with Russian custom, the toasts commenced with the first glass 
of champagne. A general made a long speech eulogising Komaroff, 
who sat, eating and drinking, apparently unconcerned ; but at its 
conclusion he sprang to his feet, spoke fluently for a few 
moments, then sat down and continued his speech. Presently, and 
while still speaking, or I might more correctly say, thinking 
aloud, he made a dab with his fork at a pickled gherkin, which 
he popped whole into his mouth and bolted. Then he continued 
his soliloquy. He was, indeed, quite equal to the occasion, and 
after each speaker sat down would make a neat little reply in a 
careless easy manner without bothering to get on his feet. 
Among other things he said: ‘I wanted to give the soldier three 
pairs of boots, but the Committee would only let him have two. 
I wanted him to have three pairs so that he could march much 
further,” z.e. to India. (Thunders of applause). When we were 
half-way through the meal Komaroff shouted in a stentorian 
voice: “Christians and Russian gentlemen may smoke,” and 
instantaneously cigarettes were lighted, and kept alight till we 
retired, 

The banquet over, we steamed away for Astrakhan, which we 
reached in twenty hours, and then transhipped into a very fine 
river steamer which carries passengers 1500 miles up the Volga 
to Nijni Novgorod. General Komaroff had with him a big black 
retriever, which he had named “ Afghan,” I suppose in memory 
of his victory and because Afghans consider dogs unclean. He 
showed me some wonderfully rare coins he possessed, and was 
exceedingly civil to me all the time, making the soldiers on board 
sing for my delectation, and pointing out places of interest, and 
I parted from him with real regret. 

Three months later I returned to Meshed by the same route, 
and at Ashkabad discovered that General Kuropatkin, the new 
Governor, had only crossed the Caspian by the preceding steamer ; 
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so that I had just missed departing with one Governor and 
arriving with another. I had run my leave very close and had 
to ride twenty-eight miles and cross the frontier before midnight, 
so I was advised not to press for an interview with Kuropatkin, 
who, I was told, was working night and day, and had already 
commenced a series of most trenchant reforms. An officer, on 
his staff, with whom I dined, promised to explain to him that 
I had not gone to pay my respects to him simply because I knew 
he was so busy. 

That night, as I rode away at 8 p.m., with the full moon rising, 
I came across the whole garrison at night manceuvres on the plain 
between Ashkabad and the Persian Hills. Battalions, half- 
battalions and companies were constantly crossing my path or 
were seen under cover behind rising ground. Once I drew rein 
to let a battalion pass in front of me, and, as it approached, the 
bandmaster, with a tuning-fork in his hand, struck up a bar of a 
song, and then the whole regiment joined in, every man singing 
his part in perfect time, for the Russians are born musicians. 
Again and again when miles away, though I was riding against 
time, I could not refrain from pausivg to listen to this wonderful 
music, unlike any I had heard before, but which sounded so 
martial and was so soul-stirring as it came travelling across the 
moonlit and silent plain. Once while cantering along a small 
party of infantry tried to cut us off and shouted to us to stop, but 
as both myself and my orderly were armed I feared some wooden- 
headed lieutenant or sergeant might detain us till his superior 
officer appeared, so we showed them clean heels. Himmat Ali 
insisted that the troops had been turned out for my special 
edification, and by means of my reports to overawe the Indian 
Government. Day after day, as we rode along, he would reiterate 
this opinion, and, in justification of it, assured me that our 
muleteers, who were constantly on this road, and other travellers 
had never seen the like before. Of course, the explanation was 
that an active soldier had just taken command, had found the 
troops slack and was making them sit up. 

The following year, instead of applying through our Foreign 
Office to St. Petersburg, I wrote direct to General Kuropatkin 
and asked him to be kind enough to let me pass through Trans- 
caspia to Europe, and by return of post he most graciously 
accorded me permission. On arrival at Ashkabad I immediately 
sought an interview with the General, and was invited to lunch 
the next day. When I reached Government House, in front of 
which stood the four guns taken from the Afghans at Panjdeh, 
and called always “the English guns,” I was ushered at first into 
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an auteroom, and, after a few moments, into the General’s study, 
where I found him with a dozen other officers poring over a very 
large map. He at once dismissed the officers and received me 
most cordially. General Kuropatkin is a shortish man of medium 
build with a pleasant face and a most winning gentle manner. 
But he has an indomitable will and a patient energy possessed by 
few of the children of men. Four other officers were present at 
the lunch, which was very simple but good, and we conversed on 
a variety of subjects. General Kuropatkin said :—“‘I was glad 
you applied to me personally for leave to travel in Transcaspia. 
I am told that you English think that we Russians wish to. con- 
cecal our work in these regions from you. But really we have 
nothing to conceal. And I now give you carte blanche to travel 
when and where you like in Transcaspia, and to inspect anything 
in the country that may interest you. Here you are in Ashkabad. 
What would you like to see?” I replied: “ Your Excellency, it 
is, I assure you, to me a real joy to find you so liberal-minded. 
Of course, your railway across the desert and the wonderful 
transformation you have effected in Transcaspia, in such a short 
space of time, are proofs of your great power which it is foolish to 
hide under a bushel; and since you are so kind as to say I may 
see anything in Ashkabad, I should like to go over your arsenal 
and then through your barracks.” ‘By all means,” replied His 
Excellency, and turning to his political assistant he directed him 
to take me wherever I wished after lunch, “and especially show 
him the artesian well,” he said. 

On rising from the table General Kuropatkin invited me to 
play him at billiards, remarking in a deprecating manner that, of 
course, being an Enylishman I should vanquish him easily. Alas! 
I had not touched a cue for years and had never excelled at the 
game. Moreover we played the Russian cannon game with huge 
heavy balls all numbered. He beat me, but not badly, and indeed 
showed little skill at the game. This single game, as a digestive 
after lunch, was the sole recreation Kuropatkin allowed himself in 
the day. j; 

After bidding good-bye to him I set out with the political 
assistant as my cicerone to unearth the hidden secrets of Ashkabad. 
I was very pleased with myself, and felt that I should be able to 
send a valuable report to Simla. But, as a matter of fact, I was 
shown nothing except the artesian well. First I was taken to 
the town, where I had been before, and where, as I explained, I 
could go by myself, but there were two or three things he said he 
must show me. Then we drove at funeral pace a long distance 
out to where the artesian well was being made, and there I learnt 
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enough to start on my own account as an artesian well-sinker. 
Detail after detail was impressed on me. I, being a guest, could 
only endure it all and try not to look bored. 

After this, our old horse, which I suppose next day was sent to 
the shambles, dragged us wearily back, and then we had to stop 
at the club and refresh, and I was introduced severally to a 
number of good fellows and held in conversation by each till the 
sun was getting low and J, in desperation, asked to be shown the 
arsenal and barracks, Then the political assistant looked at his 
watch and became really concerned. It was toolate. The arsenal 
had just closed, and the barracks were now untidy and all the 
men out. The General would not like metosee them so. Would 
I come round in the morning? “Ah! you have to be off at nine 
o'clock. ‘That’s a pity. Some other time, no doubt,” etc., 
etc., ete. 

I will here, with the kind permission of the Editor, quote a 
paragraph from an article which I wrote for the National Review 
in 1898. 


“The present Governor of Transcaspia is General Kuropatkin, without 
doubt the most capable and distinguished soldier now on the Russian 
active list. And, as he most assuredly would get the chief command in 
the event of a Russian advance towards India, it will not be amiss if I 
devote a short space to describing him. He is still in the prime of life, not 
yet fifty years of age, has served from the commencement of his career 
in Central Asia, has taken a leading part in its conquest, and has made 
some important contributions to its literature. He was chief of the 
staff to the great Skobeleff during the Russo-Turkish War, and greatly 
distinguished himself in it. Indeed there is little doubt that some of 
Skobeleff’s laurels were won by him. Skobeleff was the dashing, 
impetuous, reckless leader: Kuropatkin the cool, patient, calculating 
corrective who restrained him. He is a man of indomitable will, of 
untiring industry, a master of his profession as a soldier, and a great 
civil administrator. He is exceedingly gentle and modest in manner, 
very deliberate in his speech, and with a temper always under control. 
He wears the first class of the Order of St. George (equivalent to our 
Victoria Cross) and his courage is of the type which does not comprehend 
fear. He is the strictest of disciplinarians but beloved and respected by 
all, and his own good qualities are perforce in a measure reflected in 
those serving under him. General Kuropatkin has brought Transcaspia 
in all matters, both civil and military, to a high state of perfection. He 
works from sunrise till late into the night, inquires personally into the 
minutest details, and finds time to be constantly making long and 
fatiguing journeys of inspection throughout his extensive command. He 
has told me more than once that he has seen too much of war not to hate 
it, that neither he nor his Government have the least desire to fight us, 
and that to suggest that they wish to invade India is absurd. I believe him, 
But all the same he is a Russian of Russians, and, if he thought there 
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was just cause for it, would delight in trying conclusions with us. In 
diplomacy, of course, Kuropatkin is a thoroughbred Russian.” 


Since the above was writen, General Kuropatkin has been 
leading a busy sedentary life at the War Office, and may have run 
somewhat to seed. I remember the last time we met he rose 
from his work to greet me, looking very tired, and said in his 
gentle way, “ Well, we neither of us are getting younger.” That 
was while he was still at Ashkabad. Will this man, the foremost 
soldier in Russia, be able to drive the Japanese into thesea? He 
has, I think, a stupendous, but not impossible task before him. 
But what living man is qualified to predict the final issue of the 
present conflict? If all Russian officers were like Kuropatkin his 
task would be easy; but everyone who is acquainted with them 
knows that, though there are many Russian officers of first-class 
ability, the generality of them may be described as brave stolid 
fellows, but dull of comprehension—not quick-witted like the 
Japanese. I firmly believe that if Kuropatkin commands in 
person at the next big battle, as he is now likely to do, he 
will not be easily beaten. Whatever happens the Japanese 
have opposed to them a brave dogged foe who will, if necessary, 
return again and again to the fray. Another Todleben may 
now be shut up in that eastern Sevastopol, Port Arthur; and 
among Kuropatkin’s lieutenants may be several budding Skobeleffs, 
The Japanese, of course, ought to win, but if I have read Kuro- 
patkin aright, he will, in the end, pull Russia through her 
trouble—if only Alexieff and the Russian Government will leave 
him a free hand. 


E. C. Rrxeier-Tuomson, 
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Che Paying Guest. 


Cuapter I. 


Miss CaRoLine was sitting at the table, doing the week’s accounts. 
Miss Mary was mending sheets. Miss Caroline’s accounts seemed 
to trouble her; she puckered up her forehead, gazed fixedly at the 
wall, and tried for the fifth time to make 6s. 74d. come to 7s. 1d. 

“Seven and six are thirteen, and eleven are twenty-four, and 
three are twenty-seven, and—Mary, I suppose you didn’t buy 
anything this week without telling me?” 

“Qh, no! Caroline,” said Miss Mary anxiously, “I was most 
careful to put down everything each time I went shopping.” 

“Humph!” said Miss Caroline, “I can’t understand it! I’m 
wrong by 34d. Such a thing hasn’t happened to me as far back 
asIcan remember. You are quite certain you haven’t made a 
mistake ?” 

“ Quite certain,” repeated Miss Mary, nodding her head emphati- 
cally, her mild blue eyes rather troubled. 

“ Well, of course, if you say so, the fault must be mine, though 
I can hardly think it. Kindly go through what you bought and 
I'll check it off. How much had you in your pocket ?” 

“A—a—lI think ten shillings, Caroline, but there might have 
been one or two odd pence besides. I’m afraid I’m not quite 
sure.” Miss Mary grew hot, and bent over her sheet to hide her 
confusion. 

“A good housekeeper,” said Miss Caroline severely, “ always 
knows exactly how much she has in her purse when she goes 
shopping; but you always were careless, Mary;” then she added 
pointedly, “I really think you ought to know better, at your time 
of life too!” Age was a tender point with Miss Mary, and her 
sister knew it, but she was much put out. 

“Tell me then what you bought,—that is, if you remember,” 
she said. 

“ Two and half yards of frilling at 33d., ten yards of calico, ——” 

Why did you buy ten? you know we reckoned out last time 
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that by arranging the sleeves, nine and a half were sufficient for 
the two garments. What next?” 

“T paid one and sixpence for mending your boots, Caroline.” 

“One and sixpence? I have only one shilling here, and a penny 
for boot buttons.” 

“T’m sure it was one and sixpence,” faltered Miss Mary. 

“ What was done to the boots? ” demanded Miss Caroline. “I 
only ordered them to be soled; the heels were a little down, but 
they would have gone on for at least another month. I’m afraid 
you are rather inclined to be extravagant, Mary. Did you mention 
what I said?” 

‘“‘T asked them to repair your boots, Caroline.” 

“Ah,I thoughtso! Next time I will do my own errands.” 

She turned again to her accounts. “ Yes, that extra fivepence 
just makes it right. I thought I couldn’t have made a mistake !” 

Miss Mary’s white lined face grew pink, and as she threaded 
her needle again her hand trembled a little. Dear Caroline was 
so very kind and good, but—she was apt to be a little sharp 
when put out; Miss Mary felt quite shamefaced at having been 
so careless. 

They were sitting in a little parlour; there was a dull grey 
paper on the walls, and a round table in the middle of the room ; 
the chairs were symmetrically arranged. A piano with faded 
green silk pleats, darned in several places, stood in one corner. 
In the window were white curtains netted, starched, and ironed 
by Miss Mary, and tied up with pale pink ribbons. A few pots 
of scarlet geraniums stood on the window sill, in saucers of 
different patterns, each chipped a little or cracked across. One 
or two silk pictures, representing Biblical subjects, hung on the 
walls, and also some old engravings, portraying a fan-shaped group 
of Holy Beings, who were rewarding the just and consigning the 
less fortunate to a burning fiery furnace down below. 

The house of the little ladies was very small, consisting of a 
parlour, best room, and kitchen with outhouse, and upstairs, two 
moderate sized bedrooms, and one tiny one, which a little maid 
had occupied. There came a time, however, when Miss Caroline 
said to Miss Mary that it really seemed an unnecessary luxury to 
keep a domestic when they could so well do the work themselves ; 
so the little maid was sent away. Mary secretly lamented her 
departure, but dared not say so to her Spartan sister, who would 
at once have accused her of being too fond of ease and comfort. 

The truth was, times were bad. Miss Caroline had been unfor- 
tunate in some of her investments, and that had considerably 
reduced their already slender income, It was a grievous blow to 
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her, for she had always been recognised as having a good head 
for business, The money was gone, but that was not all; a 
little of that perfect confidence in her own judgment had gone 
with it, and though she would neyer have acknowledged it, she 
worried a good deal, and it made her somewhat difficult to live 
with, 

The sisters were the daughters of a clergyman. Their mother 
had died whén Mary was quite a little girl, and Caroline, who was 
twelve years older, had the whole burden of the housekeeping and 
the bringing up of the little one thrown upon her shoulders. She 
was, however, equal to the task, and Mary, a timid shrinking 
child, gave her next to no trouble, 

When their father died Caroline took over the management of 
everything without so much as consulting Mary, indeed she would 
have been astounded had her sister done so. It was Caroline who 
decreed they should take the little house, who chcse the servant, 
paid the bills and decided what should be bought. 

When Mary was a baby, her sleeves had always been tied up 
with pink ribbon, that colour being supposed to suit her. Now, 
long after she had grown up, Miss Caroline would go to the shop, 
and say, “‘ Let me see, Mary, pink’s your colour,” and then, to the 
shopman, “ Show me some pinks, please, or perhaps red would be 
better, as it does not soil so easily.” 

Every time the same ceremony was gone through, and almost 
the same colour chosen. Mary, one of whose few faults was a little 
vanity, once ventured to suggest a change. ‘“ Mary,” was the 
answer, “I’m surprised at you! You know pink’s your colour.” 
Miss Caroline wore greys and blacks, as more befitting her age and 
dignity. 

Both sisters had a great respect for the clergy; Miss Caroline 
was a rigid Low Churchwoman ; Miss Mary followed her of course, 
but in her heart of hearts she leaned towards High Church. She 
preferred the music and ceremony to the long dull services and 
sermons, with their “ firstly,” “secondly,” “ thirdly ” and “ finally.” 
Caroline loved them. She could not put up with “Popery” as 
she called it, 

“T can’t bear half-measures,” she said. ‘‘ Hither be a Roman 
Catholic and take the consequences, or worship like a reasonable 
being and attain salvation!” If Mary spoke of St. Michael’s, the 
High Church, she was mercilessly snubbed by Caroline, who feared 
too much for her welfare to encourage such sentiments. 

In truth, though she seemed hard and sharp, her whole life 
was bound up in Mary, and she looked upon her as a most sacred 
charge, which must at all costs be fulfilled. 
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She had even been guilty of an attempt at matchmaking on 
Mary’s behalf. About four years before, a new rector had come 
to the church which they attended. He was about forty-five, 
and, in Caroline’s eyes, most eligible. It was her great wish to 
see Mary married to a man whose pronounced evangelical views 
should be a stay to her somewhat wavering character. When 
the new rector appeared upon the scene, there was great excite- 
ment amongst the spinsters of the parish, and everywhere he was 
most warmly received. In due time he called upon the sisters 
and quite won Miss Caroline’s heart by his decided and outspoken 
disapproval of all Romish practices. She began to seek means 
of showing him delicate marks of attention, such as she felt were 
not compromising. She found out his favourite dishes, she read 
the books of which he spoke and asked him to recommend others. 
This went on for some time, until one day, after a month’s 
holiday, he called and announced his engagement to a lady whom 
he had met at the hotel at which he had been staying. He also 
begged the sisters to be as kind to his future wife as they had 
been to him. 

Miss Caroline had never been so taken aback in her life. She 
jerked out congratulations, but if it bad not been for Mary, to 
whom this announcement was a secret relief, and who accordingly 
rose to the occasion, he must have noticed that something was 
amiss. Caroline looked upon the whole affair as a judgment on 
her lack of modesty, and never again did she make any efforts 
of that kind on Mary’s behalf. 

When the investments went wrong and the little maid was 
dismissed, the sisters took turns with the work. One week 
Caroline cooked and Mary did tho housework, and tke next tho 
order of things was reversed. Thursday was market day, and 
they both got forward as much as possible, for country cousins 
frequently dropped in. The best tea-things were produced 
and placed ready for use. They both put on their second-best 
dresses, and did crochet while awaiting their visitors. On 
Thursdays they had no meat for dinner. As Miss Caroline 
observed, it was good for body and mind to be deprived of their 
ordinary sustenance from time to time. It made them appreciate 
it more, and prevented over-eating. Poor little sisters! That 
surely was not one of their weaknesses! 

Miss Mary acquiesced, of course, in all that her sister decreed, 
but she wished it could have taken place on Fridays instead of 
Thursdays, for then it would have been fasting, and that would . 
have afforded her great satisfaction. But she knew only too 
well that the real reason was that they might show hospitality 
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to their expected guests. It was the pitiful struggle of gentility 
with poverty. Miss Caroline sighed as she closed her account- 
book on the afternoon of which we are writing. 

Mary looked up from her sheet. “Are you tired, Caroline?” 
she inquired. 

“No, thank you,” answered Miss Caroline shortly; she did not 
like useless conversation about your health and the weather. 
Her principle was: “If you've got anything to say, say it, and 
have done, but if not, don’t be afraid of keeping quiet.” 

Mary saw she had begun on the wrong tack, but she was 
accustomed to being snubbed, so she tried again. 

“TIT met Mrs. Rowe in the town this morning,” she said. 

“Did you?” said Caroline absently; she was thinking of 
other things. 

“Yes, and she inquired very kindly for you. She said she 
hadn’t seen you out for a long time, except on Sundays.” 

“T haven’t so much time as Mrs. Rowe for gadding about,” 
said Miss Caroline. Mrs. Rowe was no favourite of hers, perhaps 
because she had married the rector, for whom Caroline had had 
other designs. She wondered how Mary could be so friendly 
with her, after what had been. But for Mary there was no “had 
been.” She did not, therefore, in the least understand Caroline’s 
resentment. 

“Oh! she wasn’t gadding about,” she said good-naturedly. 
“She was taking a milk pudding to poor Susie Allen. She gets 
weaker every day, and Mrs, Rowe’s very kind to her.” 

“Tt’s not difficult to be kind where means are plentiful,” said 
Caroline. 

“TI don’t think the Rowes are very well off,” returned Mary. 
“Mrs. Rowe said there had been such a lot of illness in the parish 
that her husband was quite done up, and was looking out for a 
curate. That means extra expense, of course.” 

“Of course it is extra expense,” snapped Miss Caroline. “ All 
luxuries are extra expense! My father never kept a curate even 
when he was done up! I’ve no patience with people paying 
some one else to do their work! Mr. Rowe would never do such 
a thing if he had been left to himself. It is only since his 
marriage that he has become unable to perform his own duties. 
Really! the way marriage changes some people! I suppose 
Mrs. Rowe pleaded poverty to you?” 

“No, she didn’t. She asked whether we had got a lodger.” 

“A paying guest,” corrected Miss Caroline. “I should never 
dream of taking ‘lodgers.’” It had been a great grief to her to 
think of taking in any one at all, and it was only after finding 
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meekly. 
“Of course you said no?” said Miss Caroline, 


toask me! The idea of such a thing!” 


income, you know.” 


and professes more than other people.” 


a calling till he was well over thirty-five.” 


about it?” 


Thursday.” 






that, without it, both ends would not meet, that she resolved to 
do it. She accordingly advertised for “a lady seeking comforteble 
home with two gentlewomen,” but had had no answers. 

“Yes, whether we had found a paying guest,” said Mary 


“T said that at present we had no one; and Mrs. Rowe said 
she wondered whether you would like—whether you would mind 
—lI mean whether you could take in the curate, when he comes?” 

“The curate! A man! Really, Mary, I’m surprised at your 
repeating such a suggestion! 1 consider it most indelicate of 
Mrs. Rowe to propose it to you! She would never have dared 


“Caroline, don’t be vexed; she meant it kindly; as she said, 
a curate isn’t quite like any other man. At least, you might 
think of it. It would make a considerable difference to our 


Mary longed for a few more comforts, and this strengthened 
her in her most unexpected opposition. Caroline had never 
known her sister advocate a thing after she had condemned 
it, and it rather nonplussed her, but she was not going to appear 
to approve of such a thing as taking a man into the house 
without some show of reluctance, so she said: “In my experience 
a curate’s a man like any other, except that he wears a soft hat, 





She had altered her views since the Rev. W. Rowe had 
disappointed her. “Still,” she continued a little less sharply, 
“there are exceptions to every rule. How old is he?” 

i “Mrs. Rowe said they had found no one suitable yet,” said 
| Miss Mary, “but that they did not mean to take a very young 
man. She said no one could realise the seriousness of such 


“Mr. Rowe has had plenty of time to realise it, then,” said 
Miss Caroline sarcastically. “I suppose Mrs. Rowe will call 


“‘T expect so,” said Mary. “She said she would.” 

“ Very well, then, we will think the matter over, but remember 
it is not to be decided in a hurry, and I am not at all sure that 
I shall accept Mrs. Rowe’s offer. I imagine she will come next 
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Cuapter II. 


TuurspAay came, but no Mrs. Rowe. Miss Caroline concealed her 
disappointment, which was keen, but Miss Mary was quite 
disconsolate. She could not understand it—she was sure Mrs. 
Rowe would come—and even as she said it she wondered whether 
she had not made a mistake. Perhaps they had heard of no 
one yet. 

The following Thursday, however, she did come, and in her usual 
matter-of-fact way, went straight to the point. 

“TI expect Miss Mary has told you, Miss Moore, that as my 
husband has been overworked lately he has decided to have a 
curate,” 

“T heard so,” replied Miss Caroline, who did not intend to show 
any vulgar haste, although intensely eager for the offer. 

“My husband meant to get someone about fifty or fifty-five, 
who had had plenty of experience. Of course those who remain 
curates so long are not generally brilliant men, and he doesn’t 
want that, but just a good, capable man to whom he can trust 
some of his work without anxiety. We have had several applica- 
tions, but the only one who seems at all likely is a man of about 
forty-five of whom Mr. Rowe knows something already. Now 
we meant to ask you, if you would, as a personal favour,” (Mrs. 
Rowe knew how to manage people) “take him in, as then wo 
should know he would be well looked after.” 

Miss Caroline’s face began to relax a little. 

“But,” continued the rector’s wife, “there is one difficulty 
which may make it impossible; you must judge for yourselves.” 

Here the sisters looked very blank, and Mary asked timidly : 

“Might we know what the difficulty is ?” 

“I’m just coming to it,” said Mrs. Rowe. “A few years ago 
he married, but his wife died, leaving him with one little girl. 
He is naturally devoted to the child, and would not be separated 
from her on any account, but more than that, although he is a 
man of some means besides his curacy, he does everything for her 
himself, and rather than keep a servant, prefers living in rooms, 
or as a paying guest, to taking a house,” 

Miss Caroline felt relieved that this was the only difficulty ; in 
fact, she was rather glad than otherwise, for it made the curate 
seem more married. A widower without children is so often 
regarded quite as a bachelor. But she merely said : 

“Of course that rather alters the question, for so young a child 
must want a good deal of care, and I expect she’s spoilt, having 
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been always with her father. If you would kindly allow us, 
Mrs. Rowe, we might consider it, and let you know in a day 
or two.” 

Mrs. Rowe was rather surprised at having sv easily gained her 
point, and drew her own conclusions. They must indeed be poor ! 
But she was diplomatic. 

“ Certainly, Miss Moore; I should be glad to know as soon as 
possible, for if you cannot take him I must make other arrange- 
ments. Oh, and as to terms, he is willing to pay——” and here she 
named a sum far beyond Miss Caroline’s highest expectations. 

“Tam very much obliged to you, Mrs. Rowe,” she said, almost 
warmly. ‘“ We will let you know to-morrow.” 

Next day she engaged a little maid to come in daily, and one 
of her first duties was to take a note to the Rectory, saying that, 
after due thought, the Misses Moore would receive Mr. Graham 
and his little girl, 





Cuaprer III. 


Tuer “paying guests” were to arrive on Monday. An inconvenient 
day, Miss Caroline remarked, for it gave little time to do the 
extra cleaning and putting in order necessary after Sunday, on 
which as little work as possible was done. The bed-room, there- 
fore, had to be arranged on the Saturday, so that it would only 
want dusting. The big bed had clean white hangings, and in 
the corner was a little folding bedstead, kindly lent by Mrs. 
Rowe. Miss Caroline had not thought the child would sleep in 
her father’s room, and was surprised when he wrote and said that 
he wished it. It was, however, a convenience to her, for it left 
the little maid’s room free to be turned into a nursery. Mr. 
Graham had only taken two rooms, but the sisters could not 
quite bear the thought of a small child let loose amongst their 
most cherished possessions, so they proposed to give her a nursery 
without extra charge. 

At 4 o'clock a fly drove up, with a big portmanteau on the top 
and a little one by it. From the fly emerged a tall man, and 
close behind him a little girl of about four or five. She had a 
small white face, very big dark eyes, and short curly hair, of a 
curious yellow hue. She was very slight, and looked as though 
a breath of air might be too much for her. Her long coat was 
of fine white cloth, beautifully embroidered, and she wore a soft 
felt hat of the palest blue, trimmed with a white satin bow and 
tied with long white strings. She walked demurely at her 
father’s side, picking her way daintily through the mud, and 
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forming a great contrast to him, in his shabby, rusty black 
clothes, with clumsy feet which shuffled along heedless of any 
obstacles, such as mud or puddles. 

Miss Caroline stood at the door ready to receive them, and 
behind her was Miss Mary, tremulous with excitement. 

“ What a little love!” she whispered to Caroline, who did not 
deign to answer, but was inwardly wondering who had dressed the 
child up so. 

Mr. Graham hurried across the little garden as soon as he saw 
Miss Caroline, and in his haste to pay her his respects, splashed 
into a puddle by the doorstep, wetting her dress and making the 
newly-whitened step dirtier than it had ever been before, except 
on Thursdays, when the country cousins came. 

“T beg your pardon,” he stammered out, blushing up to the roots 
of his hair. ‘So very careless of me! Have I wetted you at all? 
And so good of you to come out and welcome us! So very good!” 

“IT hope you have had a comfortable journey,” said Miss 
Caroline. ‘May I introduce you to my sister Mary? Mary, 
this is Mr. Graham.” 

As she presented her she, might have been a dowager bringing 
forward her shy and timid daughter. 

Mr. Graham bowed. 

“ And your little girl, Mr. Graham? What is her name?” 

“ Bab,” he replied, “come and say how do you do to this lady, 
darling. She is kind enough to have us to live in her house, so 
you must be very good and give her no trouble.” 

“How do you do, Barbara?” said Miss Caroline, who did not 
approve of abbreviations. 

“T’m not Barbara, I’m Bab, and I’m nearly five. I shall have 
my birthday soon.” 

Having volunteered this information, Bab was silent again. 

* Say how do you do, dearest,” said her father. 

“How do you do?” said Bab, stiffly, holding out her hand. Miss 
Mary bent down to kiss her, but the kiss was not returned. 

“T keep all my kisses for daddy,” she explained. ‘“ You see he 
wants such a lot.” 

“Perhaps you would like to see your room,” said Miss Caroline, 
“and then we can have tea.” 

She led the way, and heard, with some trepidation, the sound 
of the heavy masculine feet on her stair-carpet. 

When Miss Moore left them, she joined Mary, who was still 
fluttering in the parlour. 

“What do you think of them, Caroline?” she exclaimed. 
“Ian’t that child a pet?” 
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“ Mary, I wish you would not get so excited. I really have not 
had time to form an opinion, and prefer to take things calmly, 
and as they come. The child looks over-dressed, and certainly 
talks too much. Why, when you were a child, although you had 
your faults, you never dreamt of speaking till you were spoken to. 
But nowadays everything is changed.” 

“ Perhaps she has had no one to look after her much.” 

“She seems to be always with her father, as far as I can 
judge,” returned Caroline. “But somebody must have looked 
after those fine clothes of hers.” 

The last rays of an October sun were pouring all their light 
on to the greenish-red tiles over the way, and the reflection 
brightened up the dreary little parlour. 

As Bab came into the room with her father, it caught her hair, 
which shone like a yellow aureole round her head. She wore a 
string of corals round her neck, and a little white silk smock, of 
which Miss Caroline could not help calculating the cost, although 
she would have condemned it as vulgar in others. The child’s 
dark eyes were full of inquiry as she looked round the room. 

They sat down to the table, and she explained that she did not 
have tea. 

“Daddy says milk will make me strong,” she observed. 

“Tsn’t she very strong, then?” asked Mary. “She certainly 
does not look too robust.” 

“Oh, I think she is quite strong,” answered Mr. Graham, 
hastily ; “ but she is growing very fast just now, and I don’t want 
her to get ‘ weedy.’” 

“T believe Scott’s Emulsion or Parish’s Food are considered 
excellent for growing children,” said Miss Caroline, who had 
reared Miss Mary on the more old-fashioned cod-liver oil. 

“Does that stop them growing?” asked Bab, innocently. 

“No,” replied Miss Caroline, almost smiling, “but it makes 
them grow straight.” 

“What do you think of our part of the country, Mr. Graham?” 
asked Miss Mary. 

“Mr. Graham can hardly give an opinion, when he has only 
just passed through in the train,” said Miss Caroline. “ He will 
be able to tell us better when he has seen it.” 

Miss Mary relapsed into silence, feeling that she had said 
something foolish; but Mr. Graham, who had hitherto been 
gazing vaguely round the room, roused himself. 

“The little I did see of it,” he replied, “is charming, quite 
idyllic, in fact. But I must confess to having ascertained that 
it was beautiful before accepting Mr. Rowe's offer, it is a 
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lamentable weakness of mine; but I don’t think I could—indeed, 
I’m sure I could not live in an ugly place. I am absurdly 
susceptible to the influence of scenery and surroundings.” 

Then, as if ashamed of having said so much, he made a lunge 
at his teacup, and burnt himself severely with the scalding tea. 

“What funny pictures!” exclaimed Bab, eyeing the en- 
gravings. “I don’t think they are very pretty. Why don’t 
you paint them, like Daddy does; and he’s going to show me 
how when I’m a big girl.” 

‘Hush, Bab. It’s rude to make remarks,” corrected her father, 
gently. 

“ Well—but, Daddy, do you like them ?” she persisted. 

“Do you paint, Mr. Graham ?” asked Miss Caroline. 

“Oh, yes—that is, I do it for my own amusement,” he answered ; 
“ but I have never had any training, so it is quite amateurish.” 

“ How delightful!” said Miss Mary, who had revived. She 
had great artistic feeling, but it had always been discouraged as 
a waste of time, unless you were really going to do something 
well. To find someone who loved art as she, in all her ignorance, 
loved and felt it, was indeed an event. Miss Caroline felt a little 
pang she did not understand when she saw her sister’s submissive 
face grow animated at the words of this stranger—this clumsy, 
awkward man, who paid them to take him in. But she had to 
confess to herself that, in spite of his plain, irregular features, 
his unkempt hair, and untidy collar, there was something in his 
face which could not fail to attract. There was a light in his 
expression—in his eyes—which told of fires hidden beneath that 
rugged exterior. He was not of a type which came within her 
experience. 

“Ah! you too love art then?” he said to Miss Mary. 

“T love pictures and pretty views,” she replied simply. 

After tea, they drew round the fire while the servant cleared 
away. Some conversation followed, and then Mr. Graham rose, 
and begged they would excuse him, as Bab was tired, and he 
would like to put her to bed. Afterwards he was going to see 
Mr. Rowe, and would stay there to supper. 

“Are you sure you would rather put her to bed yourself?” 
asked Miss Mary. 

“Oh, yes, thank you,” he said. “I have always done it. It’s 
very kind of you, but Bab would feel strange with anyone else. 
Come, darling, say good-night.” 

Bab held out her little hand, but did not offer to kiss or to be 
kissed. 

As soon as they wero alone, the sisters began to discuss their 
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“ guests.” Mary was] filled with sympathy for the lonely man, 
and the motherless child, who did not like kisses. 

‘“T'm afraid he spoils her,” said Miss Caroline. “She is 80 
unnatural, and unlike other children. I hope she won't be 
naughty.” 

“Oh, I don’t think she will,” said Mary, “so long as she’s 
treated reasonably. She does not look a naughty child.” 

“And pray who is judge what is reasonable or not?” said Miss 
Caroline, sharply. ‘I really must reserve that right for myself; 
but of course, if you intend to side with her, Mary, there’s an end 
of everything!” 

“TI assure you, Caroline, I never meant that. Do you like 
Mr. Graham ?” 

“As far as I can judge, he seems to be a gentleman, although 
his manners are somewhat gauche. I hope he isn’t going to make 
a mess with those nasty paints and things. I cannot see what a 
clergyman has to do with dabbling in colours. If he’s a real 
artist, let him have a room away from other people, where he can 
make as much litter as he likes. No man can serve two masters, 
I say. However, it’s not my affair.” 

Upstairs Bab was saying her prayers. When she had finished, 
ker father took her into his arms and kissed her again and again, 
as though he could not tear himself away. She clung to him, 
her little arms round his neck. 

“ Daddy,” she said, “ are you going out to-night?” 

“Yes, darling,” he answered, “ you don’t mind being left alone, 
do you? You can always call one of the Miss Moores, if you want 
some one.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Bab, absently. “Do you like being here, 
Daddy ?” 

“ Well, I can hardly tell yet, dear one, but I think the Miss 
Moores are anxious to be kind to us, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” answered Bab, “ but I don’t like the old one, do you, 
Daddy ?” 

“My dearest, I am sure she will be very good to us. You 
mustn’t say you don’t like people, because it isn’t quite kind, you 
know. Say good-night now, forI really must go, as I have a lot 
to talk to Mr. Rowe about. Good-night, my own little girl.” 

He kissed her again and then left her, stopping at the door to 
take one more look at her, as she nestled down among the pillows. 
He then went to the room set apart for his study and began to 
unpack his books and papers. As he took out each book, he 
stopped to glance inside it, and several times remained standing, 
absorbed in the place at which he had chanced to open it. His 
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bent shoulders betrayed the student, and he was thin, almost to 
emaciation. 

When everything was arranged, he sat down and gazed into the 
little fire. A strange feeling of loneliness came over him—a feeling 
of having been uprooted, of being nothing toanybody. Whocared 
whether he was there or not? 

But it would never do to give way; it was only a question of 
time, and he was sure the Rowes were kind, from the little he 
knew of them. 

Next morning Mr. Graham went out with the rector, who 
introduced him to some of his parishioners, and paid a fow visits 
to invalids, who are never wanting anywhere. After that he went 
to work on his own account. 

Time passed by quickly. Bab became good friends with Miss 
Mary almost directly, but towards Miss Caroline she evinced a 
feeling which was distinctly hostile. Christmas came, attended by 
all those delights which rejoice a child’s heart. 

Bab was unusually fortunate. There were so many people who 
took a special interest in her, partly because of her pretty face, 
partly because she had no mother. She received endless presents, 
but amongst them was none she appreciated so much as an enor- 
mous grey elephant made by Miss Caroline’s skilful fingers out of 
an old skirt. It had a red flannel saddle and beautiful, black, 
beady eyes. 

Bab loved it dearly, and took it to bed with her. Then it was 
that she made friends with Miss Caroline, who certainly was less 
frigid than she had formerly been. 

After Christmas, the question of lessons arose. Miss Mary 
volunteered to teach Bab, assuring Mr. Graham that there really 
was no suitable school in the town. Miss Caroline was of the 
same opinion, but not wishing to show any feeling in the matter, 
held her peace. 

It was eventually agreed that Bab should begin with Miss Mary 
who, in spite of her protestations, was to receive a small salary 
for her labours. This made another link between the maiden 
ladies and their paying guest. Mr. Graham took a keen interest 
in his little girl’s lessons, and through them learnt to know Miss 
Mary much better. 

Spring came, and with it warm weather and flowers. It was 
Bab’s delight to go into the woods, and bring home baskets full of 
daffodils and primroses to her father, who almost worshipped 
flowers. With the longer days he had taken up his painting, and 
spent hours copying the delicate greens of spring, as they 
followed one another in quick succession, 
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The surrounding country was indeed charming. Mr. Grahame 
would go for long tramps alone, with his sketch book and water 
colours, and during that time he and Nature became as one, and 
his soul swelled at so much loveliness. His whole being became 
absorbed in it, and was filled with a continual song of praise, 
which expressed itself in the beautiful colouring with which he 
covered his paper. 

“Oh, God!” he cried within himself one day, “ Oh, God; what- 
soever Thou art, whatsoever Thou art named, Thou great, incom- 
prehensible Feeling which fills our hearts and lifts us out of our 
everyday selves! Give me the means of expressing my happiness 
—my eternal gratitude! Should I never again see these, the 
marvellous works of a master-hand, let me always bear in mind 
that I have seen them, that I have for a moment caught a glimpse 
of their meaning; let my own paltry little concerns sink into 
utter insignificance by the sight of all this wondrous beauty, let me 
ever remember what a blessed thing it is to live, and have lived.” 

He preached as one inspired, and the congregation came together 
in larger numbers than before. He was reputed to do but little 
in the parish, which was true, so far as meddling with other 
people’s affairs was concerned, but he began to be looked upon 
as scarcely of this world. The poorer members of the church 
nodded sagely, and said he was too good to live. Others said “ he 
certainly wasn’t like the ordinary run of parsons, but with all that 
talk of his about the flowers and the woods, he seemed to go 
straight to the Heart ; and though they couldn’t quite see what was 
to come out of it, they didn’t know as it wasn’t nicer than always 
being told what a miserable sinner you was.” 

Mr. Rowe, like a good-natured gentleman, soon saw what an 
influence for good his new curate was likely to exercise, and he 
was content to do the humbler part of the work and to care for 
the bo ties of his flock while his friend looked after their souls. 

“You may depend upon it, my dear,” he said one day to his wife, 
“the reason Graham’s never got a living is because he can only 
‘spout.’ That he can do like few of us, but in every parish there’s 
some business that must be done; and he has no head for that. 
How could he, with his ideas sky-high? But it’s refreshing to 
have such a man, he’s put new life into everything.” 

Miss Caroline was conscious of a certain uneasiness of mind. 

She had, after a time, accustomed herself to the idea of the 
paying guest, and found him a welcome addition to their narrow 
uneventful lives in more ways than one. She saw he did not do 
very much district. visiting, nor would he consent to preside at 
morning prayers, but he read a great deal, indeed he would shut 
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himself up for hours in his room, and she tried to excuse him in 
her own mind, on the ground that, as he devoted so much time to 
his sermons, he could give little to’other duties, Certainly his 
sermons were very fine, but she felt she could not conscientiously 
approve of him. He was not like a clergyman—at least, like 
none she had ever seen—and how could she be expected to form 
a correct judgment of something of which she was so ignorant ? 

He could not be called High Church, which was a great relief 
to Miss Caroline on her sister’s account; but then, could he be 
called Low Church? She feared not. When he talked she never 
felt she was talking toa clergyman. She had never heard him 
use a text in conversation, and very rarely in the pulpit. His 
sermons attracted her exceedingly, but she wondered whether 
they were not a very subtle snare of the Evil One. They were so 
material, and applied to one’s everyday life, to every day in the 
week, to Saturday as much as Sunday, and Miss Caroline would 
have been happier if she could have looked upon them more as 
Sunday exhortations to be thought over well on that day, and not 
to be polluted by contact with ordinary working days. She was 
accustomed to put away her Sunday feelings with her Sunday 
dress; and such sermons seemed as irreverent to her, as to wear 
that holy apparel on any day but the Sabbath. 

Her conscience gave her no rest. Clearly, it was her duty to 
sound Mr. Graham. When he first came, he usually retired to his 
study immediately after tea, but now he often stayed and played 
with Bab and talked to his hostesses. This, they had grown to 
take as a matter of course. He felt quite at ease with both of 
them. Miss Mary’s undisguised pleasure in his sketches, and her 
keen interest in Bab, made him feel very kindly towards her, and 
he had the greatest respect for Miss Caroline and talked to her 
about the paper and the weather. 

Since Mary had busied herself with Bab’s education, Miss 
Caroline had relieved her of the mending. This was no small 
task, with two additional members of the family, and Mary had 
been unwilling to resign it to her sister, who had greatly surprised 
her by the offer. 

But Miss Caroline had her own good reasons, as usual. First, 
in his long tramps Mr. Graham made such enormous holes that she 
doubted very much whether Mary would ever manage them pro- 
perly, and secondly, she felt she preferred to do them herself—why, 
she could not have said. But she darned a good many thoughts 
nto those big holes, of which she was hardly conscious. 

As for Mr. Graham’s collars, Miss Caroline got them up herself. 
In her opinion, laundresses never understood that sort of thing 
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properly. It certainly did strike her once that she took a great 
deal of trouble for him, but she argued, it was for the dignity of 
the Church that she laboured; and that set her mind at rest. 

It was, however, his churchmanship which was troubling her. 
She decided to engage him in conversation one day after tea, when 
Miss Mary went out with Bab in the garden. Heaven grant he 
would not think her impertinent! 

So it happened that tea was an unusually silent meal one after- 
noon. Miss Caroline was screwing her courage to the sticking- 
point, and as the conversation was generally led by her, it 
languished. After Mary and Bab had gone out, and he was 
preparing to follow them, she gave a little cough, and then said 
with a sort of gasp :— 

“Mr, Graham, can I speak to you for a moment?” 

“Why, certainly, Miss Moore,” he answered, wondering what 
was coming. He seated himself, and Miss Caroline began very 
nervously— 

“T have hesitated about speaking to you, because I feared you 
would think I was curious or impertinent: I can only assure you 
that these are not my motives; but only a strong sense of duty.” 

She paused, and he waited for her to continue. 

“You must know, Mr. Graham,” she said, “that I have every 
respect for you, and I believe you to be thoroughly conscientious 
and sincere, but your views—are they not a little vague?” 

“My views of religion, do you mean, Miss Caroline ? ” 

“ Yes, that is what I wish to imply.” 

“ May I ask in what way that strikes you?” 

“ Well, in this way,” said Miss Caroline, “I find it impossible to 
decide whether you are a Low Churchman or a High Churchman. 
That is a vital point, and I think a servant of the Church should 
have a definite idea of it.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Graham, half smiling. 

“And that troubled me, because I feel how strong an influence 
you have already obtained in the parish. It would be a great 
relief to me, if you would explain what you think, or answer one 
or two questions I would put to you. You understand that it is 
no matter of curiosity, don’t you?” 

‘‘ Perfectly,” said Mr. Graham. “ Please ask me anything you 
will.” 

“ Tell me, then, are you High or Low Church?” 

“‘ My dear Miss Moore, Iam a Churchman ; I do not distinguish 
between them.” 

“Not distinguish between them, when they are as different as 
night from day! Do you believe then in candles, processions, 
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banners, and even confession? I am told that that takes place 
now in some of our churches.” 

“T think,” answered Mr. Graham, “that these details can be 
nothing to the great Power which rules us. What matter how we 
serve God, if we do so in spirit and in truth? You doubtless 
represent God in your mind as a loving Father, who is kind and 
unwearyingly patient as no earthly father could be?” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Caroline, “but of course, always as a 
Spirit. God is a Spirit, you know.” 

“Yes, as a Spirit,” repeated Mr. Graham; “and if you were to 
show your love in some way to an earthly father, whom you 
idolised, do you think he would mind how you did it, so long as 
it came from your heart?” 

“No,” said she. 

“ How much less heed would a Spiritual Father take of these 
devices of man for doing him honour! Dear Miss Caroline,” 
continued the curate, “there is so much valuable time and 
energy spent on useless controversies about outward forms and 
ceremonies. Mayn’t we all be God’s creatures in our own way, 
in the way we think most pleasing to Him? Isn’t it our duty 
to apply ourselves to work for the happiness of others, and our 
own? I think by the time we have fulfilled our duty in that way 
there will be no time for anything else.” 

Miss Caroline looked as though she wished to reply, but ended 
by saying nothing. Her feelings were almost too much for her. 
Her face was gradually suffused with a dull red colour, and in 
the conflict of her emotions she would have liked to burst into 
tears—it would have been a relief. It was too dreadful that 
such a man could bave such unsound opinions! She did not 
consider which was of most importance to her, the thinker or his 
thoughts—bat a fair judge would have decided in favour of the 
former. 

Mr. Graham guessed from her manner what a tempest was 
raging within, although he did not know, and never would know, 
tle real cause of it. He continued: 

“T hope, dear Miss Moore, that I have neither shocked nor 
pained you. That is the last thing I should wish. I must just 
add a few words more. You know that there are millions of 
people who don’t believe as you do. Some have never had the 
opportunity, some have not been able to seize the opportunity, 
of embracing the same doctrines and forms. Yet you, I am sure 
would be the last person in the world to say that these millions 
are all lost souls, and that only those few belonging to your 
division of the Church, and following certain forms laid down by 
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man, are acceptable in the sight of God? We are to love our 
neighbours as ourselves, and although we might manage to love 
our own enemies, it could not be right to love the enemies of the 
Lord. Do you see what I mean?” 

“ Daddy dear, do come out!” cried Bab, running in from the 
garden. “Miss Mary and me are having such fun!” She seized 
his hand, and as Miss Caroline was still silent he followed the 
little girl, leaving her to think over what he had said. 

When the first shock of the new ideas passed away, she began 
to feel that perhaps, after all, he was not entirely wrong, and this 
was a great relief to her. What he said seemed right, though it 
was certainly not orthodox. She went through the same state of 
mind as Marguerite, when she says to Faust: “ Wie hast du’s mit 
der Religion? Du bist ein herzlich guter Mann, allein ich 
glaube, du hiltst nicht viel davon.” 

But this was an old Marguerite, not easily moved from her 
accustomed groove. In spite of her doubts, however, her admira- 
tion for Mr. Graham rose ten-fold. If he were mistaken, at least 
he was in earnest. He began to take a place in her mind which 
had hitherto been occupied by a vague, shadowy form, a vision of 
an ideal other half, the conception of which, however unconsciously, 
is in every woman’s mind. This thought struck her now quite 
suddenly, and made her cheeks, no longer young and fresh, glow 
in a way she had never before experienced. 

She tried to put the feeling away from her, and, almost in pain, 
got up and moved about the room, putting things tidy which 
could not be tidier, and picking up imaginary crumbs from the 
carpet. She looked out of window, and saw Bab holding her 
father’s hand, and listening to something he was saying to 
Miss Mary. 

She noticed her sister’s animated look, her fixed attention. 
She had never made her look like that: to her Mary was always 
shrinking and timid. What caused the change? She could not 
bear to answer the question, 
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“Miss Many, I’ve got a secret!” said Bab excitedly, as they 
were beginning lessons one morning. “And I want to tell you 
so badly, but Daddy says I mustn’t! What shall I do?” 

“Try and think of something else,” suggested Miss Mary 
“Of course you mustn’t tell me.” 

“Oh, but I can’t,” said Bab, “that bas taken up all my head, 
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and there’s no room to think of anything else, You know, Miss 
Mary—Daddy’s——there! I nearly told you, and I’ve got a 
whole month to wait!” 

Miss Mary tried to divert Bab with her lessons, but her small 
pupil certainly was not too attentive that morning. 

During the spring evenings Mr. Graham had much enjoyed 
the garden, and he and Bab, together with Miss Mary, whom the 
little tyrant ruled with a rod of iron, passed many happy hours 
there. For Miss Mary it was the hour of the day, and she looked 
forward to it with eager anticipation. Mr. Graham had grown 
to take a peculiar pleasure in walking up and down the little 
paths, at least if she were there. 

During the last month or so, she had shaken off a good deal of 
her premature old-maidishness, and, at times, looked quite young. 
She took great pains with her dress, though, if you had remarked 
it, she would have said she had always been accustomed to be as 
neat and tidy as possible. Miss Caroline had helped matters 
too, by making no more remarks about vanity and worldliness. 

All this was very pleasant, but Miss Mary felt that her sister 
was changed, and it made her a little uncomfortable, why, she 
could hardly have told. She missed a great many sharp words, 
and felt that it would have been a healthier sign had she received 
more of them. It did not trouble her very deeply though, for 
she felt so very light-hearted, as though something nice were 
going to happen. 

Perhaps it was. Only once, for quite a long time, had her 
sister been vexed with her, and that was one day when she sat 
down to mend the stockings, and Mr. Graham’s socks. 

“T thought,” said Miss Caroline, quite angrily, “that I had 
undertaken to do that part of the mending.” 

“Tam so sorry, Caroline,” said Miss Mary, “but I have time 
now, and I don’t like to leave it all to you.” 

“Give me those socks,” commanded Miss Caroline, Mary 
handed them to her. Miss Caroline took them, and left all the 
stockings to Miss Mary, who wondered whether she ought to 
mend them. She did so, and was not reproved. 

The spring days grew longer. The weather was warm and 
bright. Miss Caroline much admired two sketches Mr. Graham 
made of the church and the old bridge. The kind of art she 
admired was that which portrayed things and places familiar 
to her. 

One evening Bab came in from a walk with her father, carrying 
a good-sized parcel, which she deposited before Miss Caroline, 

“ What's this, Barbara?” she asked. 
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“Daddy says it’s for you, because you liked them. Do be 
quick and open them. We’ve just been and fetched them from 
the man that makes frames.” 

Miss Caroline carefully undid the parcel, not cutting the string, 
and found the two sketches she had go admired, in pretty 
appropriate frames. 

“Oh, Barbara!” she said, reddening suddenly ; ‘ they can’t be 
forme! You've made a mistake.” 

“ Don’t you like them ?” asked Bab, her enthusiasm somewhat 
checked by this reception of her gift. 

“Why, yes, dear! They are beautiful, really beautiful—but 
are you sure your father meant them for me?” 

“Of course he did!” said Bab, importantly. “And he’s doing 
—oh, I forgot! I mustn’t tell anybody! Miss Caroline, how 
many days is it now till Miss Mary has her birthday? It’s so 
difficult to count.” 

“Let me see, it’s a fortnight to-morrow. My dear Barbara, 
these pictures are lovely. It is so kind of your father! Indeed, 
I hardly like to accept such a present. You are quite sure they 
are for me?” 

“‘ Why, yes,” said Bab, ‘“‘I know they are. Daddy sent them 
to you, and I was the postman, do you see?” 

“Yes, yes, my dear. You must thank your father very much 
for this—but I shall see him myself.” 

“Yes,” said Bab, “and you said it was Miss Mary’s birthday in 
a fortnight, didn’t you? How much is a fortnight?” 

‘“‘ Fourteen days,” answered Miss Caroline, 

“Thank you,” said Bab, and she ran out of the room to impart 
the news to her father. 

Miss Caroline sat gazing at the pictures. She was afraid the 
child might have noticed her confusion. It was extraordinarily 
kind of him, and what made him do it? She had done nothing 
special for him! What could she do for him. Ah, what would 
she not do, if only the opportunity would present itself? Did he 
perhaps—only perhaps—care? No, what nonsense she was 
talking! How could she entertain such ideas! Why should he 
think of a woman who was four or five years his senior? She 
grew hot at the thought of it. But then, why had he given her 
the pictures? He must feel friendly towards her. But was that 
all? Of course! How could it be otherwise! He was a mere 
boy to her. She had always treated him as a great-aunt might 
have done. But enough of this. She resolyéd not to think 
of these things—such an old maid, too!—to put them from her, 
and occupy her mind otherwise, 
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She showed the pictures to Mary, whose delight was only too 
apparent, 

“ Aren’t they fine, Caroline?” she exclaimed. “And how kind 
of him.” 

“Tt is indeed,” said Miss Caroline, a little less jubilantly. 

Miss Mary’s evident joy seemed to check hers, and she was glad 
when she went up to her room, where she began to reproach 
herself bitterly. Why should not Mary be as pleased with the 
pictures as she was? Mary loved all pictures. Was it—could it 
be—jealousy? The thought did not strike her, because it would 
have seemed go ridiculous, Mary was so docile, so yielding. She 
always did what Miss Caroline told her—there could be no feeling 
of jealousy under such conditions. She knew she felt unhappy— 
but as to the reason, she was afraid to examine herself; she was 
not sure what she might find, if she looked too closely into her 
own heart. One thought however, did cross her mind, namely, 
that she was much older than all the other members of the house- 
hold, and that it was to her they all looked, as to a senior whose 
authority was indisputable. She was not quite sure that it was 
an enviable position. : 

Mr. Graham, after his walk with Bab, had sent her in and had 
gone on to the Rectory, where he wished to lay before the Rector 
a scheme for establishing a weekly art class for the younger 
members of the parish. He proposed to conduct it himself, and 
to take the young people out on sketching expeditions during the 
summer. 
~ “You see,” he explained to the Rector, “even if they never 
accomplish anything worth looking at, it will teach them to 
observe the wonders of nature. It will be something if they 
realise the enormous difficulty of trying to produce such wonders.” 

The Rector was delighted with the idea, and promised his 
assistance in every way. The curate was quite overwhelmed by 
his unexpected gratitude. This was a side of the Rector’s 
character with which he was not acquainted. He had not 
imagined he could be enthusiastic over anything but the parish 
routine. He went home to supper in excellent spirits, his mind 
full of his new plan, and was quite surprised to be met by profuse 
and stately thanks from Miss Caroline for his gift to her. 

“Tt is really nothing,” he said. “Only two little sketches, 
which you were good enough to like. I am so glad you are 
pleased with them.” Then he told the sisters of his conversation 
with the Rector, and they discussed the details of the proposed 
classes, 
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For a fortnight Bab had been mysterious. She would begin a 
sentence at meal-times, and then put her hands up to her mouth, 
to stop herself from finishing it. Miss Caroline did not at first 
quite know how to take this extraordinary behaviour, but was 
reassured by Mr. Graham, who begged her to excuse it, saying he 
could vouch for its being only temporary. Every afternoon, 
instead of going out, they went together to Mr. Graham’s room, 
and remained for about an hour. The door was kept locked at his 
particular request, and although the thought of the accumu- 
lating dust gave Miss Caroline many bad moments, she did not 
feel equal to refusing him. Six months earlier she would have 
had more courage, and a more determined woman than Miss 
Caroline, when impressed with a sense of duty, could hardly have 
been found. Alas! Such are the ravages of time! 

To-night was the eve of Miss Mary’s birthday, and Bab sighed 
away the whole evening wishing for the morrow. She proposed 
going to bed early. 

“ Are you tired, dear?” inquired Miss Mary anxiously. 

“No, I’m not tired,” was the answer, “but I want to go to 
sleep and then wake up d’rectly, and find it’s morning. I wonder 
why I sleep so quickly? Daddy says the night is really very long, 
but I don’t think so. Why, I only shut my eyes for a teeny-weeny 
minute, and when I wake up it’s nearly breakfast-time. I think 
it’s very funny, don’t you, Miss Mary?” 

“Yes dear, but if you really do want to go to bed, you had 
better go and tell your father. He’s in his room, I think.” 

Bab ran off and finding her father, asked him to put her to bed, 
“to make to-morrow come quickly.” 

He complied with her request, smiling at the eager little figure 
which dragged him into the big bedroom. He too, felt very 
light-hearted. 

“Qh, Daddy darling, do you think she will like it?” 

“T hope so, little woman.” 

“What d’you ’spect she'll say?” 

“TI expect she will say, ‘Why, that fidgety little person I 
know can actually sit still for five minutes together’!” 

“Oh, Daddy, you are a tease! You know I don’t mean that. 
What will she really say?” 

“ Well, would you like to ask her?” 
“No, of course I wouldn’t, for then she’d know! Oh, Daddy 
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you're only laughing! I know you are! I wish to-morrow would 
come.” 

“Well, jump into bed now, darling. Do you know your new 
dress has come from London ?” 

“Has it? May I see it?” 

“No, not now. You shall put it on to-morrow morning, in 
honour of Miss Mary’s birthday.” 

“T don’t spect she'll mind that. That isn’t a birthday present.” 

“Well, perhaps you'll think more highly of such things when 
you're older. Are you ready to say your prayers?” 

“Yes, Daddy.” 

She knelt up in bed with her arms round his neck, and uttered 
her little petitions for herself and all she loved. ‘And please God 
make Miss Mary like it very much,” she added. “ Good-night, 
Daddy darling.” 

“Good-night, my dearest one. Sleep well, and with both eyes.” 

Owing to her previous excitement, Bab did not wake very early 
the next morning, rather to her father’s relief. When thoroughly 
roused she had to be dressed in a great hurry, and never stopped 
to give a thought to the charming little white frock her father 
had designed and ordered for her. It was of the flimsiest of silk, 
and clung to her slender little body, reaching almost to her 
ankles. Her yellow curls were brushed with more care than 
usual, and she grew impatient. 

“Oh, Daddy dear, do be quick! I’ve just heard her go down!” 
she cried out, hardly able to contain herself, 

Just as Miss Mary had opened a parcel on her plate, and found 
in it a beautiful white shawl crocheted by Miss Caroline, Bab 
came flying in. 

“Many happy returns of the day, Miss Mary,” she cried, 
hugging her, “please will you—Oh! Good morning, Miss 
Caroline,” she added, seeing that lady, whom she had not at first 
noticed. ‘ Please, will you come up to the little room!” She 
caught Mary by the hand. 

“ Barbara, it is breakfast-time,” put in Miss Caroline, a little 
reprovingly. 

“Oh yes, I know—but she may come, mayn’t she, because it’s 
her birthday, and you always do as you like on your birthday, 
don’t you?” said Bab appealingly. 

“ But what for, Bab dear?” asked Miss Mary, hesitating between 
her sister’s rebuke and the child’s entreaties. 

“Oh because—really you must!” implored Bab. 

“ You had better go, Mary,” said Miss Caroline, “ but don’t be 
long.” 
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They went upstairs, and Bab threw open the door. “Now 
look!” she said. Miss Mary did look, and saw Mr. Graham 
standing by an easel, on which was a large picture covered with a 
cloth. 

“Good morning, Miss Mary,” he said, giving her his hand. 
“Many happy returns of the day. Will you accept this from 
Bab and me, as a little token of our regard for you?” He drew 
back the cloth as he spoke, and revealed a full-length portrait of 
Bab, in a little Empire dress of white satin. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Mary, choked with emotion, and not a word 
more could she say. She turned to Bab and kissed her violently, 
until her feelings had somewhat subsided. 

Mr. Graham, turning to his little girl, said: “Bab, run down 
and tell Miss Caroline we are just coming.” When she was gone 
he added : 

“ Mary, I know you love my little girl, and that was what made 
me think of this. Could you love me enough to become her 
mother, to become my wife?” he paused, looking expectantly 
at her. 

Overwhelmed with confusion she looked first at him, then at 
the picture, She tried to speak, but not a word could she say. 

“ Will you, Mary?” repeated Mr. Graham, taking her hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Graham! I—what would Caroline say ?” 

“Suppose we ask her,” he replied. 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” she cried. “I don’t know what she'd think 
of me! Oh dear! Oh dear!” 

“Tell me, Mary,” said Mr. Graham, “do you care for me a 
little ?” 

“ Ye—es,” she admitted, “but I never thought of this.” 

“Do you think you could care for me still more?” 

“TI do care for you now, I do indeed, but it is so sudden, 
and Caroline is——” 

“Well, I'll ask Miss Caroline; and, Mary, dear Mary,” he held 
out both hands to her, and she went bravely up to him. 

A step was heard on the stairs. It was Miss Caroline, coming 
up to see what was happening. What could Mary be thinking 
of? To let the child come down without her, and to stay up 
there alone with the curate! This was too much of a good 
thing. She knocked sternly at the door, prepared to show her 
displeasure. That Mr. Graham might also be in fault did not 
strike her. 

“Come in,” he cried, and as she opened the door, he took a step 
forward. 

“Good morning, Miss Caroline,” he gaid. “I have a request 
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to make of you from Mary and myself. I have asked her to 
become my wife, and she has consented, if you are willing.” 

There was silence for a few seconds, which seemed like eternity 
to Miss Caroline. All the light of her life seemed to grow dark 
in an instant, and it was Mary, her little Mary, who had dealt 
her this blow! She felt stunned, confused, a heavy weight 
seemed to have fallen upon and paralysed her. At last, with a 
great effort, she forced herself to speak, and in a voice tremulous 
with emotion, she said : 

“TI wish you every joy; of course you have myconsent. Mary, 
you are indeed favoured! Live up to it, dear sister, and let all 
happiness be yours. Shall we go down now?” she continued, 
turning away to hide the tears which would come. 

* * * * * 

They were married soon after by Mr. Rowe, and there were 
quite a number of people at the wedding. Mrs. Rowe could not 
have been more delighted had the bride been her own daughter. 

“Who would have thought I was such a match-maker ?” she 
said, taking all the credit to herself. 

The congregation presented Mr. Graham with a very handsome 
silver bowl with an inscription. Miss Mary’s wonder at it was 
almost infantile. 

Bab was not quite clear about the new relationship. “I shall 
always waut to call you Miss Mary, you know,” she said. 

The wedding breakfast—there were none of your afternoon tea 
receptions then—was held at the Rectory, in order to accom- 
modate all the country cousins, and they much appreciated the 
solid entertainment provided, and did full justice to it. 

After the happy couple drove away, Bab and Miss Caroline 
returned home. They both felt a little depressed, Bab, because 
her father had never left her before, Miss Caroline for reasons of 
her own. 

After tea, Miss Caroline took the little girl on her knee, and 
began to talk to her about the home-coming, and how nice it 
would be in the dear little red house over the way. 

“ And you'll come too, won’t you?” said Bab. 

“No, I shall stay here and take care of this house.” 

“ But what shall you do with all the rooms?” asked Bab, to 
whom this seemed rather an extraordinary arrangement. 

Miss Caroline had already asked herself the same question. 
She had beon invited by Mr. Graham to live with them, but 
had wisely refused. Mary was a married woman and must direct 
her own affairs, and Miss Caroline knew only too well that her 
influence in the household would soon be that of the proverbial 
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mother-in-law. She had reigned too long to be able to alter her 
habits now. But it would be lonely, there was no denying it. 

“ What will you do, Miss Caroline?” repeated Bab. 

“Well, I shall keep one room for you, when you come to stay 
with me.” 

“Shall I come to tea, too? ” 

“Oh dear, yes! You must come and keep me company, or 
else I shall be dull.” 

“Tl come every day,” said Bab, “and when I’m bigger, I'll 
stay the night.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Miss Caroline, pressing the child closer to 
her. Bab wondered why she was so silent, and while she wondered, 
fell asleep, worn out by the excitement of the day. Miss Caroline 
looked down at her with an expression soft and yearning. 

She felt strangely moved. The thing of which she had 
formerly dreamed had come to pass, and yet her heart ached as it 
had never ached before. Every Sunday she had prayed earnestly 
in church, with rigid devotion, and now, when she most needed 
it, prayer failed her. And her staunch faith and her Low-Church 
views—of what service were they to her? Could they ease her 
from pain ? 

“God help me,” she murmured vaguely. Thoughts crowded 
into her mind—old memories of her childhood and Mary’s, of the 
responsibilities which always seemed to have rested upon her. 
She thought of the poor narrow existence they had led until the 
last few months, and how, through all, her one thought had been 
of what was best for Mary. And now that the very best had 
come, and the task had been taken out of her hands, should she 
fail—be found wanting? No indeed! She had conquered diffi- 
culties before—they should not master her now! She would still 
live for Mary and Mary’s husband. Her life should be bound up 
in theirs, their joys should be her joys, their sorrows her sorrows. 

Peace entered into her soul, and as she carried Bab upstairs, 
the expression of her face was that of a woman who had gained a 
victory. 

H. Muriet Harris. 
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Shetches on a Journey to Rome. 


i 


IN PRAISE OF THE SEA. 


My fancy is going to Italy by boat. It is not a good plan if you 
are in a hurry; but then the beauty of going to Italy is not to 
be ina hurry. And who ever started from Victoria at 11 a.m. by 
the mail train and did not feel in a hurry? 

Nor is the overland journey free from other annoyances. It is 
long; if you halt by the way you are for ever packing and un- 
packing ; if you go straight through you arrive weary and cross 
—possibly sick, certainly begrimed, and feeling altogether de- 
moralised and gone to pieces. Sometimes, too, your luggage does 
not travel in the same train as yourself. I remember one painful 
occasion when, after forty-eight hours in a second class compart- 
ment, I had to comb my hair with my fingers; another, when 
the portmanteaux disappeared for a whole week. But once on 
board a big steamer you cannot very well lose your luggage, and 
you never have the smallest occasion to feel in a hurry. You 
arrive at Naples, or wherever you may be going, spotlessly clean, 
and if you have been sea-sick it is so long ago you have forgotten 
all about it. You have had a whole week with nothing to do, 
with no newspapers, letters, bills, servants, parish, neighbours, 
relations and kind friends. For a whole week you have been a 
child again, without responsibilities, eating and playing, learning 
to walk, a little staggeringly, at night laid in a narrow cot and 
rocked by Mother Nature’s kind handmaiden—the gentle sea. Is 
it possible to imagine anything pleasanter ? 

My steamer was on her way to Japan; she was of 11,000 tons 
burden, and had bilge keels (whatever those may be), and being 
German she had started from Bremerhaven. It seems unpatriotic 
that I should have taken my berth in her; but she was £2 
cheaper and 3000 tons bigger than that week’s English boat ; and 
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she did not start on Friday, which, of course, no person with a 
respect for tradition wishes to do. I had a cabin to myself, con- 
taining two beds and a sofa, two great wardrobes, drawers and 
pegs ad lib., two great basins (out of one of which I could produce 
a dressing table), a cheval glass, all my luggage, an electric lamp, 
fan, and apparatus for curling my hair. The cabin was certainly 
commodious ; but spoiled children are prone to grumble; and I 
was dissatisfied because there was no patent ink-bottle to be 
produced, say, out of one of the pegs, and because there was a 
smel] of new white paint, and I had to climb on my sofa to open 
the window. 

We had the most glorious weather the whole way, except for 

a trifle of fog in the English Channel, which caused us to spend 
the small hours bellowing like the fat bull of Bashan, which, no 
doubt, we seemed to the smaller vessels. One indiscretion was 
committed by the bilge keels or the twin screws; they moved 
so fast as to carry us past the purple patches of scenery at night. 
Not a crag could we see of Mallorca, the earthly paradise, nor of 
the many folded hills behind Nice; nor could we discern the 
Monte Carlo hotels, which I have known to cause quite delirious 
joy to passengers. We had to content ourselves with the sharp- 
edged mountains and inhospitable shore of Eastern Spain; and 
we certainly had a fine night vision of Gibraltar. For on coming 
up from dinner we found ourselves in the Straits and distinguished 
the lights of Tarifa. Then a moon flashed out from behind great 
banks of cloud, and presently we saw the Rock, black, over- 
hanging, majestic; proud as the English lion couchant there 
to guard the Mediterranean, not for England alone, but for all 
the brave and for all the free. On board our steamer we had 
a mixed company, natives of both worlds and of many lands. 
The English-woman had been feeling a little overpowered by the 
babel of tongues, the Sauerkraut and the German band. To-night 
she felt six inches taller than usual; for the Japanese, the Russian, 
the American, the Scandinavian, the Latin, the Teuton, all had 
assembled on deck to see British Gibraltar; and the English- 
woman felt at home, her hand on the key which is the key of 
the Mediterranean and the fabulous East, and all these other 
people here but by her leave! Probably the foreigners smiled 
‘behind the lady’s back, but to her face they made a bow, and 
in their hearts no doubt smouldered a fire of jealousy. 

But after Gibraltar as before it, the next day and every day 
our chief spectacle was just the sea; the sea with its wonderful 
blue and purple and black, its transparent green on the curl of 
the wave just where it will break into foam; its untold depth and 
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all the unseen beauty of its floor. Its porpoises too gambolling 
to amuse voyagers, its flying fish—a dart, a flutter, a flash, a 
shimmer, then a sudden and utter vanishing into the wave again ! 
It seems as if these two creatures were sent up just as specimens 
from the world below, as if they had brought a message from 
some mermaid : 


“Come down! come down! and I will show you better things! 
Come down! come down!” 

That is the burden of the song the mermaidens are always 
singing, behind the beating of the screw, the swish of the keel, 
the gurgling and lapping of the waves. You can hear it best 
if you find a quiet spot by yourself on the foc’sle, away from 
the dragging about of deck chairs, the rolling and unrolling of 
awnings, the dinner bugle, the eternal chatter. 

And if it is late at night and you are far out at sea, no light- 
house in sight, no ships, the waves rolling on with a great, quiet, 
fathomless swell, travelling on their unknown business, from 
which they rest not day or night through the months, the yeare, 
the ages—under a dark, mysterious star-pricked sky—brooding, 
watching—then you will hear also the other voice—the great 
voice, which is the bass to all the others, which is always sounding, 
to be felt always, but only in rare moments heard—moments 
when the soul is undistracted and alone, and half unconsciously 
stretches out and meets the great soul of the universe of which 
indeed it is a part. 

Hush! Listen! What is it? Whereis it? Into what tongue 
can we translate it? ‘Tis impossible—we are in the third 
heaven, hearing words unlawful to utter. Even the poets can tell 
us nothing distinctly—only a testimony, a few broken ejaculations 
to bid us unstop our ears. 

“Hark, now I hear them!” cries Ariel, enrapt. And Words- 
worth— 

“Listen! The Mighty Being is awake... 
A sound like thunder everlastingly.” 


Il. 


TRAGEDY, 


On the second day we begin to take account of the passengers. 
One’s first idea is that the same people come in every steamer, for 
there are certain patterns always in stock; the young lady 
returning to her husband with infant and ayah; the fresh-faced 


lad going to be a tea-planter or an engineer; the clergyman’s 
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wife who wishes to have service on Sunday and is sure her dear 
James will be willing to officiate; the elderly young lady well 
practised in society and determined to make the most of her 
opportunities. But it is only just at first one thinks a flock of 
sheep contains no individuals; on the second day at sea you 
begin to find out eccentricities. 

The first people who interested me were the curly-headed 
German girls, but I never attained to any intimacy with them. 
They were tall and quite pretty, with pink complexions and 
golden hair, which on the smallest provocation blew over their 
faces in rings and spirals like those of a flaxen-headed doll. They 
ran about hand in hand like a flock of pigeons, and though in the 
evening they made themselves very much a Ja mode (for Germans), 
in the daytime they wore sou’westers as if prepared for a perpetual 
Euroclydon. 

In company with their “Mama” was a gentle lady who 
carried an ear-trumpet. She was feeble and faded and dowdy; 
but once she also had been pretty, with golden curls, and had 
run about and chattered like her young cousins or nieces. Poor 
lady! she was so gentle and pathetic, aware that her deafness 
made her a bore; and without sulkiness resigned to being 
put aside. She walked totteringly and perseveringly up and 
down the deck; generally alone, but sometimes leaning on the 
arm of her stout brother-in-law, the girls’ Papa, who made her go 
much too fast, causing her bosom to heave visibly. She always 
smiled, but one felt that often tears were not far from her eyes. 
Sometimes she addressed little playful speeches to the children 
rushing about the deck; and when they answered something 
which she could not hear and then left her, she still smiled and 
turned away unoffended. Or she would make little remarks to 
strangers, timidly handing them her trumpet for a reply. Often 
it was ignored, often the only answer was that the speaker was 
just going to her bath, or to visit the baggage room, or to see the 
ship. The lady passed on, and next day you saw her forcing 
herself to say something again to the unkind woman lest she 
might appear ill-tempered because rebuffed. 

The night before we reached Genoa, a slight commotion arose 
on the deck ; and the deaf lady was seen very pale, and supported 
by one of the stewards to her cabin on the Ober Promenaden 
Deck. People stared and asked questions, but the red-haired 
Methodist alone showed presence of mind and called one of the 
young nieces. Then all the girls and their Mama and the lady’s 
maid came running with sal-volatile and brandy, and presently 
with a summons to the ship’s doctor; and one of the girls 
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explained, perfunctorily, as was natural in a young thing, that 
“die Tante” always suffered “ furchtbar” with her heart. The 
commotion subsided, and presently we all went to bed, and thought 
no more about it. In the morning we reached Genoa, and most 
of us got away early sight-seeing. 

It was not till next day, upon our sailing from the City of 
Palaces, that we missed the curly-headed girls and their good 
Papa and Mama and the gentle Tante. We knew they had 
booked for Naples; what did it mean? Had they gone gambling 
to Monte Carlo and missed the return train ? 

After a time the young doctor, who had been noticed as silent and 
distrait, told us the truth. The deaf lady had died that night 
after her fainting fit. The family had wished nothing at all to 
he said about it till they were gone; they had given up their 
trip and gone home by train to Berlin, taking ¢¢ with them to lay 
with the others of the family. Poor gentle lady! 

We had another tragedy too; perhaps I should rather call it 
a mystery, yet when I think of Captain Barrington’s face as I saw 
it last, I cannot but believe it a tragedy at least for him. He 
was a heavy-faced, dull, honest man, who looked older than his 
military rank seemed to imply ; and he had with him a wife, and 
two little girls, and a nursery governess, and a French maid, all 
of them going to Shanghai. The Captain had just left the army, 
and was now concerned in some tea or silk speculation, perhaps 
more to his taste than barrack-life in a garrison town. He 
walked about indefatigably and supplied a good deal of dubious 
geographical information ; also he lost a little money at whist, and 
he smoked cheap cigars, and the younger men laughed at him. 
He idolised his children, who were very like himself, and his wife, 
who was young and pretty; he flagrantly spoiled them all, and if 
he got into a serious conversation with anyone, was apt with a 
confiding, innocent, half ashamed, wholly delighted face, to begin 
telling what a love match it had been and what a happy family 
they were, and what a blissful state was the matrimonial one ; at 
all which the younger men laughed the more. 

For certainly, without having been told, it would not have 
struck one that Mrs. Barrington was so very happy. She was a 
delicate-looking woman of about thirty, with far-away eyes and a 
listless manner. She wore strange, pretty, unsuitable clothes, 
and lounged all day in her Madeira chair, a novel in her hands 
which she did not read, makntg friends with no one. Now and 
then she exchanged a few low words with her husband; but of 
her children she took no notice whatever. They were chubby, 
cheerful, plain little people, quite happy with the governess, and 
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apparently unconscious of any neglect on the part of the lady they 
called “Mummy.” In fact they evidently adored her ; surprise 
for Mummy’s birthday was on hand, and had all the glory of a 
state secret. 

“ How very like their father your little girls are!” the clergy- 
man’s intrusive wife remarked one day; and Mrs. Barrington drew 
herself up frigidly in her chair and let her eyes wander to the 
horizon ; and presently made enigmatic reply. 

“That is exactly it,” she said coldly, and turned away. 

One evening I delayed rather late before dressing for dinner, 
and chanced upon the Captain and his wife on the companion, 
talking in their usual low tone. 

“Why didn’t you go to the war like everyone else ?” she was 
saying ; and he answered, a flush on his honest cheek, as if she 
had accused him of cowardice: 

“My darling! what could I do? You said yourself we must 
have some money, and this is such an admirable opening.” 

“Exile. Tenth-rate society in a treaty port. J to live in a 
place like that!” 

“ But, my darling! we were in debt. It is so impossible to be 
in debt,” said Captain Barrington; and I heard no more, but felt 
I should have apologised for having heard even that. 

At Genoa we all got letters; the Captain had one, Mrs. 
Barrington twenty-two. 

“She has so many friends!” he explained with his proud smile. 
The lady read her letters without more show of interest than she 
had taken in anything else. Till at last she came to one which 
she went through twice very attentively, sitting up straight, her 
lips turning pale. Presently she handed it to her husband. 

“Read that,” she commanded ; and he obeyed, a little agitated, 
and laughing nervously. Then Mrs. Barrington said, speaking 
louder than was her wont, slowly, and very distinctly : 

“Ts it trae? Did you know he was invalided home?” 

“‘ Well—yes, I did.” 

“ And that he had arrived?” 

“ Well—yes—yes.” 

Mrs. Barrington rose, with her customary languid slowness, 
drawing her lace wrap round her graceful shoulders. In the 
doorway, she paused, turned her head and said in the same voice, 

“Did it not occur to you that I should wish to see him?” and 
she went out without pausing for a reply. 

All went on as before, and at Naples I left the boat and thought 
no more of the Barringtons. But, three days later, to my amaze- 
ment I ran up against the Captain at the railway station. His 
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face was white and terror-struck as that of a person who has seen 
a ghost, and he was talking in a nervous disconnected way to his 
children whom he held by the hand, while the governess walked 
behind carrying parcels. 

“Dear me! Captain Barrington!” I said; “why, by this 
time I fancied you all arriving at Port Said.” 

“Yes—no—yes,” he answered incoherently ; “ you see, we have 
changed our plans. The fact is my dear wife had to go home 
suddenly—with her maid of course—to visit her—her sister ; and 
I did not quite like taking the children such a long journey 
without her. So we are all going back home for Christmas, aren’t 
we, Amy and Nora?” 

“Yes,” said Nora, sagely; “we must be with Mummy for 
Christmas; and I have bought her a beautiful coral bracelet.” 

I saw them no more; but while I live I shall never forget that 
poor man’s stricken countenance as he hurried away with his 
deserted children. 


III. 


NEAPOLITAN FAUNA. 


In the hall of my pension is a collecting box of the Society for the 
Protection of Animals, into which I have religiously dropped my 
contribution. There is danger in pinning one’s faith to first 
impressions ; nevertheless I will record my opinion that the cats 
in Naples are discernibly fatter, from which I conclude that the 
aforesaid Society is veritably of some small account. My idea of 
an Italian cat had been an ill-bred, parti-coloured beast, slinking 
about with doubled up legs; its head small, its neck long, its 
back very long, its bones protruding through mangy fur. But 
to-day on my way to the museum (the museum of my love) I saw 
several Pusses Proper, sitting on end in doorways, their tails 
decently folded round their paws, and wearing that air of self- 
satisfied decorum which bespeaks a comfortable home. One or 
two of them were bright yellow, always an interesting colour in a 
cat, reminding one of the desert and of lions and tigers, Mr. 
Puss’s big first cousins, of which nobler family, likewise, I saw 
(in the museum on a Pompeian fresco) one truly glorious 
specimen ; striped tiger-wise, but with the bristling tail of the 
heraldic lion, and the mane of his imitation at the Zoo; a nice 
little boy with wings seated on his back and pulling his whiskers 

For at Pompeii in those old days before Vesuvius lost his 
temper, there seem to have been many charming animals; striped 
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lions acting as saddle horses, little boys with wings coming over 
the walls, butterflies floating down the sunshine in the form of 
gauze-draped maidens, gentle bipeds with goaty legs and curling 
horns above human countenances, mere dogs, stags, monkeys and 
dragons galore; now and then heads with beautiful snaky hair 
and no sort of pretence at a body. I say animals advisedly, for 
they clearly had no souls, those merry folk of Pompeii; in all 
the relics there is no faint hint of any such thing, unless it be in 
the dove which was crushed upon her nest and the sentry over- 
whelmed on his beat. Whereas at the other side of the museum, 
where the things, the lovely things, have been touched by Greek 
fingers, let your eye fall where it will, you will be reminded that 
the people of that race had souls, at least in that their day. See 
the fire in the eye of the great horse in the room of the bronzes ; 
study the little Amazon in the glass case; Eros with the dolphin ; 
the Bacchantes on the Gaeta vase; the dear Satyr whose adoring 
eyes are fixed upon the little god he carries on his shoulder. 

But at Pompeii, no; no souls; only sunshine and colour, and 
singing and dancing, eating and drinking, till the flood came and 
destroyed them all. And perhaps on that appalling day it was 
better to be without the burden of a soul; or perhaps nature grew 
intolerant of a soulless people and overthrew them, that losing 
their life they might find it in some other star. All we can say 
of them is “ Non sono cristiani,’ as the Naples donkey boys say 
to-day, when they prod their patient beasts and throw stones at 
them for their own amusement. 

The Naples streets are undoubtedly very hard upon the horses, 
You need only walk to find out how steep they are, and the great 
flat stones give the poorest foothold even when they are not all 
mire and paste as to-day after a thunderstorm. And then, oh! 
the jostling ! the streets are as full as the Crystal Palace on Bank 
Holiday, with this difference, that in Naples no one passes you 
without shouting, and no one even tries to get out of the way. I 
am certain the horses don’t like it. It must be a perpetual strain 
on their little minds, that effort to avoid knocking somebody 
down. A horse is such a dear good beast. I saw a boy fall in 
front of one, and the dancing movement that horse executed with 
all his four feet, so as to plant them safely among the child’s 
members yet clear of them all was quite pretty. If the horses in 
Naples weren’t positive equine angels, there would surely be an 
accident every ten minutes; at any rate in the Chiaja about five 
o’clock when the sun is going down. 

This evening I was returning to my domicile by the tramma 
clettrica—a very blatant and fearsome beast—and we chanced 
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upon a truly Neapolitan scene. Across the steep, narrow and 
miry way, infringing upon the rails pertaining to the tram, a 
large top-heavy cart conveying slabs of pavement to the Vomero 
had got stuck, and was impeding the progress of all other carts, 
cabs, carriages, chariots, vetiwre and legni of every description, 
including the mighty ¢ramma herself. Hence, great shouting 
and gesticulating, abusing, apologizing, instructing, belabouring ; 
and the tram incessantly blew her horn, which was quite needless, 
as the big thing was unable to run over anybody, and even the 
baby in arms knew she wanted to get by. 

Attached to the cart and all trying to make it move were the 
driver and his friends and brothers (a Neapolitan is always 
provided with brothers), four or five policemen, about twenty 
beggars, one horse, one mule and four donkeys. Do you know 
the eye of a donkey? If so, you know the outward aspect of 
cunning; those asses wore the characteristic expression, and they 
were apparently making vast efforts, but in reality it was the one 
lame horse which was doing all the work. Poor dear! so thin, 
so patient, and so willing, his bones starting out of his skin, the 
sweat pouring off him at every pull! And just because his 
master knew that he alone of the team had any intention of 
dragging the load further, all the shouts and curses were 
addressed to him, and on his meek head fell the unrelenting 
shower of cruel blows. 

Yet I would not say that that Neapolitan animal, the driver, 
was intentionally cruel to his unchristian horse; in the intervals 
of beating, he now and then gave him a friendly pat. His own 
position was sufficiently awkward; for he had to get that cart up 
that hill, and already the police were threatening to put him in 
prison, and the monstrous tram was snorting behind him; and he 
knew by experience that reasoning with asses is absolutely useless. 
He really was working and agonizing quite as hard as the horse ; 
again and again he jumped up on the spokes of the wheel, and 
tore at it, and shouted ‘“‘ E—e—e—e,” till I thought he would 
burst his blood-vessels. 

And then, in a moment, the whole thing ended. For the 
driver of the next cart, who also had a mixed team, took out his 
one horse, and tied him on somehow to the stuck cart (it 
appeared to me that he tied him to its contents); the two horses 
tossed their heads, and received volleys from the bystanders; the 
beggars said “‘ E—e—e,” and the drivers said “ Ecco,” the asses 
interposed no hindrance, the horses gave a long pull and a strong 
pull both together. And the cart went suddenly forward as if 
nothing whatever had occurred, while the carriages and the 
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beggars, and the deformed persons, and the barrel-organ men, the 
costermongers, the babies, the policemen and the littie boys 
(munching apples from the fruit carts whose owners were 
assisting at the accident) all melted away by magic; and the big 
tram went on with a bounce, and rushed up the hill at a most 
unholy speed; bellowing as she went, and running over a 
collection of empty boxes not active enough to get themselves 
out of the way. 

The horses of Naples may be a sorry sight (though I have 
seen some very sleek ones in the cheap little hackney carriages), 
but who could help liking the goats, which are perpetually 
wandering through the streets selling milk? Now and then 
they turn into the houses, and clamber up the stairs and, I 
suppose, knock at the doors; oftener someone with a jug comes 
at them, and saying neither “with your leave” nor “by your 
leave,” begins operations. It seems a primitive sort of milk-shop; 
and they are rather nice beasts, with burnt-sienna coats, drooping 
ears, and eyes a little less wicked than usual. Skipping about 
among them are gay little kids, and they are followed by two 
or three sedate cows: the procession ends with a couple of urchins 
half clad and woefully dirty, but pretty enough for the youthful 
Pan. 

There are other beasts which I rather like because they are so 
queer; things to be eaten, all legs and tails and colours; cuttle- 
fishes belike— non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 

And dear me! I like that little donkey down there—surely a 
toy donkey, he is so tiny, so black, so sleek, and looks so dread- 
fully naughty; and he is pulling a pretty little cart full of 
scarlet tomatoes, and still more scarlet pepperones, and lettuce, 
and purple grapes. 

And above all things I like that turkey in the first doorway of 
the lane on the left. He is bright yellow and striped like the 
Pompeian lion; and he has a countenance of foolish gravity and, 
can you believe it? he is sitting on a chair like a Christian, 
offering remarks now and then in a gobbling sort of way; one 
of a circle of small shopkeepers who are eating granite and dis- 
cussing the halfpenny paper, while beside them in the street 
a young girl’s superb black tresses are being dressed by her 


sister in the latest and the most complicated of fashions for an 
evening party. 
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IV. 
FRUTTA DI MARE, 


One day at Naples I strolled into the Aquarium. There I had 
the same curious experience I had had one day long ago at 
Buyukdere, whose little inn was crowded in every corner by a 
monster party of German excursionists of astonishingly unsuit- 
able appearance. What sort of people these good folk in the 
Aquarium were, I cannot tell. Their aspect suggested peasants, 
for there were tall boys in blouses and women with their hair 
hanging in plaits. They were not uninteresting; but I did 
feel I should have enjoyed the fishes much more without them 
and their exuberant “ prachtigs” and “ wunderschéns,” “ colossal,” 
“ famos,” and ail the other violent German adjectives. For the 
fishes are such quiet things; it seemed profane to invade their 
sanctuary with all that noise. They are like figures seen in a 
dream—visionary beings reflected down from another sphere. 
They whirled and darted and flashed, or sat quiet, breathing, 
swelling, spreading beautiful tentacles, or dug in the sand, or 
climbed rocks, and no doubt passed the time of day with one 
another; and yet, never a sound, never so much as a splash. 
Can it be so silent as that at the bottom of the sea, where great 
whales come wandering by and the sapless foliage of the ocean 
trembles and despoils itgelf at the approach of the wild west 
wind? Ifso, commend me to Davy’s Locker for my last resting- 
place: no foot to trample, no chatter to distract, no tears to bid 
one remember earth—taken back by great Mother Nature into 
her inmost heart of hearts. 

In the Aquarium I saw fishes with their eyes in the centre of 
their bodies. I am unlearned in fishes, and these may be common, 
but I have not met them before. They shone like smelts, and 
were at least nine inches long; and they never turned round, but 
moved backwards and forwards like the electric trams. At one 
end they had what might have been a tail if it were not a 
proboscis; the other end was pointed. I could see no mouth, 
nor fin, nor member of any kind, except that huge round eye, 
which, wherever it went, kept its uncanny stare upon me. There 
were some twenty of these fishes, and they made me quite nervous, 
I left them to the Germans and hurried to the next case. 

Here I saw the very peacock among fish. His face had 
chiselled features—not perhaps very elegant in shape, but beauti- 
fully cut; he had spots and stripes of royal blue on a mother-o’- 
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pearl ground; his fins and the proudly waving ridge along his 
back were rose-coloured, and on his head was gold. He swam 
ceaselessly with perfect grace; and he made me think of the 
cherubim in the Book of Ezekiel. In the same tank were scarlet 
scallop shells, their inhabitants at home. They flew about the 
water, slightly opening and shutting the shells which seemed 
their wings, for all the world like Admiral butterflies. And below 
was a forest of sea anemones ; some of them huge, with stems as 
of a palm tree, and crowned too like palms, but with leaves of 
crimson and of gold. 

Then I came to the most marvellous transparent things; films 
of the finest gauze, living dewdrops; so delicate you scarce per- 
ceived them; so formless that when you saw them you knew not 
what you saw. Yet one at any rate had shape; it was just like 
a little glass jam-pot, with four spots and a bunch of gold ribbons 
hanging from it; only you know it was the ideal glass and the 
ideal jam-pot, the ideal ribbon and the ideal gold. Why not? 
Socrates thought no shame to talk for an hour of the ideal bed; 
then why not the ideal jam-pot? I tell you it is there to see, 
in the Naples Aquarium; as delicate as Ariel and I daresay as 
cruel as Prospero; for I suppose my little monster was only some 
sort of jelly-fish, and jelly-fishes cause cramps and stitches, such 
as Caliban was plagued with on the enchanted island. 

And last of all I saw the crabs; and with the crabs enter 
comedy. Comedy? no, burlesque, pantomime, and the harle- 
quinade! I suppose they were hermit crabs of a sort; but bright 
red and rather big. They had stuffed themselves into sea 
anemones, if you please, or into what appeared to be oranges, 
and other soft bag-like substances. Hooded thus, and the hoods 
were enormous, they rushed about with ceaseless energy. Now 
one would swarm up a rock and take a header from the top; then 
two would come into collision, and after several blind attempts 
to climb over each other, would begin butting furiously like hobby 
horses; tumbling down; rolling over precipices; digging holes 
in a frantic hurry and burying themselves; emerging with great 
suddenness and attacking something; sulking in a dark corner 
and then jumping out to frighten someone, the little red legs 
twinkling with speed under the great round bag. All without 
a sound and down under the water; the poor anemone spreading 
its beautiful feelers and trying to reconcile itself to so much 
activity and not to get too much jostled and thumped. Perhaps 
in the end the anemone eats the crab. I have heard that the 
inside of a sea anemone is a dangerous place, and it may be that 
this pantomime also ends in tragedy. I don’t know. I am 
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unlearned in fishes, and the guide book cost three lire and I did 
not buy it. The little red crab may have a short life, but surely 
it is a merry one—like that of the fisher-boys in Santa Lucia, 
with their brown legs and their white teeth and perpetual laugh 
and perpetual song, and eternal appetite for maccaroni: Frutta 
di mare themselves, living in their beautiful white town on the 
edge of their softly lapping and murmuring, gently rising and 
falling, blue, blue sea; within sight, perhaps within reach, of 
their sleeping volcano, which some day, who knows? may shatter 
the whole place by an earthquake, or bury everything} in one 
hideous and boiling flood from its giant primeval cistern of 
liquid fire, 


¥. 


CRISTOFORO LOQUITUR. 


For my part, I have always admired the manner in which Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram made their exit from the stage. It was a 
little alarming perhaps, but in no wise paltry; and truly they 
were taken back by nature and locked up even more safely than 
if she had got them in Davy’s Locker. So being tired of Naples 
and the trams and the streets of perpetual holiday, I took ship 
and came to Ischia; to the very place—to Casamicciola of the 
earthquake, 

Here I perched myself in a pretty little pink albergo on a rock 
overlooking the harbour, trellised with the most enchanting con- 
volvulus, whose flowers were the size of my fist and bluer than 
the waves. People don’t come to Ischia in the autumn (I can’t 
imagine why), so I had the island nearly to myself, and felt that 
Sancho Panza might have envied me. My windows looked south ; 
not seawards, but straight up to Epomeo himself; and that was 
right, for always one should face the enemy. He has a giant 
down there under him, just as Aetna has; a giant who once or 
twice has nearly got out and will probably some day accomplish 
it. And when that time comes may I be there to see! At night, 
if I could not sleep—the scirocco blew indefatigably for four days 
and made me feverish—I listened hard and felt sure I heard the 
giant at his groans. So perhaps did my fellow-pensionnaire (of 
whom more anon); for one evening when she was playing the 
piano and I sat outside on the terrace listening, she suddenly 
rushed forth, crying out : 

“Did you not feel it shake ?” 

It turned out that Orpheus-like she had attracted the big dog 
by her music, and the alarm had been caused by his ponderous 
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and applausive tail thumping the piano, which of course was 
bathos, but it shows whither one’s mind flies in Ischia on the 
smallest provocation. 

My first stroll at Casamicciola took me to ruins; next day 
I found an inscription put up by a grateful people to commemorate 
how Umberto of Savoy, King of Italy, came to these shores to 
comfort the victims of the terribile commozione tellurica, which, 
on the 22nd of July, 1883, disseminated destruction and death 
over the island. There is nothing so impressive as hearing of 
a matter from an eye-witness; so having learned that Cristoforo, 
our excellent waiter, had lived through the catastrophe, I asked 
him to relate his experience. 

“Signorina,” he replied, “era una occazione molto triste, ma 
tristissima!” and he shrugged his shoulders, and for a time 
kept silence. 

Presently, however, he spoke. In those days he worked at 
the other hotel; had been there since he was a bambino of 
quindici anni (boy of fifteen). That spring, a consumptive young 
gentleman had come to Casamicciola to take the baths, a 
dying young gentleman, so weak, so sad,—and his mother 
was with him andswept much; and they were from England, 
where there is always black fog, summer and winter, very 
dangerous for the chest. But the good climate of Ischia, and 
the baths, and the attentions of Cristoforo brought this young 
gentleman to a resurrection, so that his mother wept no more, 
but said, “‘ We will live for ever here in this Casamicciola.” So 
they took a villa and settled themselves very happily ; but still 
often visited the hotel to converse with Cristoforo their good 
friend. And because the young gentleman was musician and 
played on the piano—ma benissimo !—one evening in July when 
there were many visitors, Tedeschi, Russi, Francesi, and a 
Colonello Inglese, his name, Mac Somebody—the young gentleman 
was asked to spend the evening and to play. And he touched the 
piano and played, and played, and all the many people stood 
round to listen, and his mother sat there beside him very proud. 
And it took him in fancy to play a funeral march, very sad and 
very beautiful; and Cristoforo stood to listen, and the tears 
were coming in his eyes for the beauty of the music. But one 
of the Tedeschi sent him away to fetch a glass of water from the 
well outside in the garden; and while he was gone, and the 
— English gentleman was still playing the funeral march, 
“ Plom!” 

Here Cristoforo stepped backwards agitating his arms violently, 
and burying his head in his shoulders with the most dramatic 
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action. There was the sound of thunder and the great shock! 
and then “Cosi” (here he rocked his arms horizontally) and 
then again, “Plom!” and Gest! the whole place was fallen 
on them, and they were all corpses; “Ma tutti! i Tedeschi, 
i Russi, gl’ Italiani, tutti cadaveri;” and when afterwards they 
came to digging out the ruins, there was the young gentle- 
man, with his hands still on the piano, and his mother fallen 
beside him; tutti, tuttt cadavert. Only he who had asked for 
the water and was coming for it outside to the terrace was saved ; 
and he himself, Cristoforo, who was returning from the well 
was also safe. Again he shrugged his shoulders and kept silence. 

“Cristoforo, what did you do?” we asked him. 

“T, signorina? I went to look in the room, and I called, and 
I called, and there was no one made any answer; and the 
padrone and his wife, who had been in another part of the house 
and were not hurt, stood there by the door shaking, and crying, 
and wringing their hands and telling me that all—all were 
cadavert. And I too was shaking, and thinking that every 
moment I should again hear ‘Plom!’ So I went away to see 
for my wife and my little children and my old father and mother 
who lived in the country near. And I found them all well but 
one, one sister who was dead; and they were all very frightened, 
and wept much to see me. And I stayed with them till morning, 
because my sister was killed; and then very early I went back to 
my padrone. And he and his wife were still very troubled, and 
had no courage to go away or to do anything; and he said to me, 
very frightened : 

“*Qristoforo, there is someone in there, near the piano, 
calling.’ 

“You will understand, signorina, that it was very fearful to 
think of someone from all those cadaveri calling, and the padrone 
was too frightened to go and see. But I thought, as it was 
morning, I would go; and I climbed in over this of the heaps, 
and that of the heaps, and among the dead people who yesterday 
were alive and talking and walking about. And presently I saw 
a little smoke coming up, and I thought it was one of the lamps 
upset and an éncendio, and I was going away, when I heard the 
voice of the English colonello, Mac Somebody, saying, ‘ Cristoforo, 
perche non m’ aiuta Lei?” (Why don’t you help me?) 

“And, signorina, he was there among the dead people, and the 
heaps; that English colonello; and he had his head out and one 
arm, and, signorina, he had a cigarette and was smoking! And 
that was the smoke which I had seen. And I ran to him over 
the heaps and said, 
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“<Colonello, I praise God 1 find one man alive; and how is it 
when you are buried alive and almost dead like the rest, you 
can be smoking?’ 

“ And, signorina, he lifted his shoulders and answered, 

“*Why, to pass the time to be sure; it has been long hours. 
And now you must get me out, for my leg is crushed and I 
cannot help myself; and it is morning, so I am very hungry 
and desire my coffee and toast and butter.” 

“He was English gentleman, about fifty-six years, and like that, 
signorina. You see what a fine courage he had. And then I 
worked and worked, and dug, and lifted off the things till he 
was free; and then because his leg was ruined and he could not 
walk at all, I carried him on my back to where the padrone and 
his wife were. And they wept and wrung their hands for joy 
that there was one man alive. But the colonello was still all 
courage, and did not weep at all, but said again he was hungry 
and wanted his coffee. And just then the boats had come from 
Naples bringing the carabiniert; and men were passing with 
shutters for carrying the hurt people; and they put him on 
one because his leg was ruined, and took him to a steamer, 
and he went to Naples, and desired me to go with him, which 
I did.” 

“ Then,” I said as again he paused in his story, “by this time 
you had got help?” 

Here Cristoforo spat on the ground with great rage. 

“Ah, signorina!” he cried, “but that was a very bad govern- 
ment in Naples then! The gentleman who had asked for the 
water and was not hurt, had gone in a boat at once to Naples, and 
had prayed the government tosend soldiers, many, many engineer 
soldiers, to work, and to dig out the many people who might 
still be alive, but buried as was the colonello. But the govern- 
ment, no! they shrugged their shoulders and would not believe 
and would not do as he said. But boats came off soon, and 
carabinieri, and then sailors, and more and more, and at last 
soldiers; and some they did save. But if had come more soldiers, 
and sooner, they would have saved many and many more. I will 
tell you of some who were saved. Three young men there 
were, who had gone into the country to drink wine at a tavern; 
and when it came ‘Plom!’ they were half foolish, and they 
joked and got under the table for safety. And the table was 
very thick and strong, and when the house fell it was not crushed, 
and the three young men were all there safe under it. But they 
could not get out, for it had become like a prison all round them. 
And five days afterwards, jive days, the men digging came there ; 
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and they were all alive because there had been great plenty of 
pomt d’oro (tomatoes) which they could reach, and which are good 
to eat and good for the thirst too. And one of the young men was 
quite well, and walked away with the men who had got him out, 
and the second they carried because he had no speech nor strength 
left, and the third was gone mad and he ran away right down to 
Casamicciola to the Marina, shouting and screaming and leaping, 
till the carabiniert took him. And they were all three put in 
hospital and cured in a few weeks; and, stgnorina, they are all 
alive and as well as you and me at this day. And many more 
there would have been just the same, if it had not been for that 
bad government in Naples. 

“But my colonello, he went away to Switzerland and cured 
himself; but his leg never was quite cured and he had to go 
on crutches. And every year he wrote to me; and he called me 
no longer Cristoforo, but ‘ Mio Salvatore’ (my saviour), and sent 
me money. But when two or three years were gone by there 
came no more letters; and I wondered and I waited; and at last 
one day his brother came to Casamicciola and brought me five 
hundred Jive, and told me my colonello had died one night quite 
suddenly in his bed. And that was all, signorina, which I heard 
of him ; and he was a man of very great courage and of very great 
goodness; and it grieved me that he was so soon dead. And, in 
my judgment, it was all he had suffered on that night which had 
made him die, And there were many others in the same case, I 
have no doubt, for it was an occazione molto triste for many thousand 
people; and I pray to the Holy Virgin it may never be so in 
Casamicciola again, nor anywhere in Ischia,” * 


Vi. 
THE DAYS OF CREATION. 


I nave two causes of quarrel with the “ paradise of exiles, Italy.” 
One (saving your presence) is the fleas; the other, the children. 
Understand me, I do not refer to all children, nor even to the 
same child on all occasions; I refer to children when I am 
sketching. 

I must explain that I am not an artist; I am that atrocious 
thing the dabbler, who has taken to himself presumptuous names, 
as the “Dilettante” and “the Amateur.” My methods are 


* I have given this tale as nearly as possible in Cristoforo’s own 
words; should inaccuracies be detected they must be put down to my 
imperfect knowledge of the language, and possibly to lapses in his own 
memory after twenty years, 
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tentative, not to say hesitating; I am sometimes in grave doubt 
as to the vanishing point; I am seldom sure whether I had better 
begin with the blue or the yellow, in heaven or on earth; I have 
never discovered the recipe for making things dark without 
turning them black. Such being my limitations, I like to be alone 
when I paint; and the terrible children will insist upon coming 
to watch. Voila tout. 

At present I am engaged upon what for me is a large painting, 
in execution at the corner of a path near my hotel. It is a subject 
after my own heart; a white gate with sunlight slanting across 
it; above, oleander blossoms ; behind the oleander the dark green 
of distant trees; on either side shadowed walls and a little blue- 
grey path sloping down out of the corner of the picture. Seo me 
sallying forth to paint and you might suppose me intent upon 
the commission of a crime. I creep down the stair and out upon 
the terrace, where I stand to listen. All seems quiet and I 
proceed on tip-toe. Horror! I hear a child’s voice and my foot 
is again arrested. Another child speaks. I almost fancy he said 
“Signo!” * Hastily I flee upstairs again, to the great surprise of 
the padrone who at this moment has appeared upon the terrace. 

But I emerge pretty soon, scolding myself for pusillanimity, 
and remembering that the previous sun is already on his down- 
ward path. This time I get as far as the corner; but woe betide! 
a boy is there playing ball with an orange. Shame will not let 
me retreat; so I place my stool, set me down, open my bag. I 
try not to mind him, and begin operations, knitting my brows 
and endeavouring to recall Mr. Such-an-One’s advice as to the 
best foundation colour for oleanders. The boy is painfully close, 
and I am greatly wishing he were cleaner. I suggest politely 
that he should move further off; which he does, for a quarter of 
a minute. Then he makes a curious sound behind me; I fear it 
is a signal, for in an incredibly short time I hear eager voices and 
the rapid padding along of small bare feet. 

Here they come! the children ; the boys and girls, all so pretty 
and all so dirty ; and all with the look on their faces which they wear 
at the conjurer’s. For a minute or two they are fairly quiet ; then 
they begin to whisper and I catch the fatal word “ Baiocch” (bak- 
sheesh). Then they talk loud, and quarrel, and push each other 
about, and ask if I will take their portraits, if they can hold my 
paint-box, if I will give them a soldo, I expostulate; I say “ For 
_ pity’s sake!” and they ldugh. I simulate rage, and brandish my 
sunshade in their faces. They retreat for half a yard, and, a new 





* Viz. “Signora.” In the Ischian dialect the final syllable is generally 
dropped, 
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boy coming up, I hear them warning him that Signd is dangerous, 
and now and then unexpectedly caccia coll’ ombrello (chases with 
the umbrella). But their alarm does not last; they cautiously 
readvance and presently are nearer than before. I think of 
reasoning, but Iam not eloquent in Italian; of shutting up my 
paint-box and waiting till they are gone, but I reflect that the 
children of this idle Italy are far more patient than I; of bribing 
one to drive away the rest, but that means the thing they love—a 
stand-up fight behind my chair, very noisy, very prolonged, and 
seemingly justified. No; when they begin what they mildly call 
“ fracass” (noise) I am done for; so I set my teeth and pray for 
the charity which endureth all things. 

Under these circumstances however, my work is at a stand- 
still; my hand shakes, my heart beats, my ideas forsake me. I 
forget Mr. Such-an-One’s advice, repeat the blunders of my 
last picture, spoil all the bits I have done nicely; I lose sight of 
the subject’s point, cover up the high light, confuse the shadows 
and reduce the whole thing to an opaque and monotonous 
brown, which, thank God, is like nothing in heaven or earth. 
Finally, I lose my temper, shat my box with asnap, brandish the 
umbrella right and left, and begin to collect my paraphernalia 
preparatory to going away. 

Alas! the umbrella is no longer awful; like lightning, a dozen 
dirty hands and heads are among my things and on my lap. The 
conjurer has been most entertaining and has had the additional 
grace of not continuing the performance too long; and now 
probably she is going to distribute soldi! The children are in 
ecstasies and unfeignedly complimentary. “Signo ha finit,” they 
tell each other; ‘com’ quest mi piasch. Ha fatt il bosc, la port, 
la strad. Signo! yuo ch’i porti? Signo! Signd! Baiocch!” 
(Lady has finished. How much I like it. She has done the wood, 
the gate, the road. Lady! shall I carry your things? Lady! 
Lady! Baksheesh !) ; 

I suppose one should be glad to give so much innocent pleasure ; 
but I am not philanthropic, and I care a great deal more for my 
sketch. Alas! poor thing! I flee to my room, look at it and am 
ready tocry. Well, it is only one more of my failures; and the 
beauty of sketching is that the result is the part which matters 
least. It’s the pleasure of doing it is the great thing! When 
one can get a quiet spot unknown to children; a few hours 
solitude, and if not success, at least hope, I know no more delight- 
ful occupation. Sitting in a delicious place, looking hard at a 
lovely thing, the blue air around you, the sunshine beaming on 
you; the birds, the lizards, the dragon flies, recognising you as 
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one of themselves and going about their business without fear and 
without intrusiveness, the rustling of the trees, the smell of the 
flowers, (ah! that oleander !) the murmuring of water, the distant 
hum of the village, the tinkle of the vesper bell, the gathering 
splendour of the sunset; above all, the glorious sense that you 
too are creating something, bringing forth your ideas, mixing the 
seven colours of the rainbow, compelling clouds, calling water out 
of rocks, bidding dry bones live! 

A year or two ago, in a remote place, I chanced upon an elderly 
gentleman, on whose countenance was the ecstatic look which I 
know I wear when I am painting and there are no children in 
sight. He was just opening his things to begin, but a sudden 
breeze coupled with some awkwardness caused his easel to tumble 
down and his paint-box and portfolio to fall open in the vain 
attempt to rescue the easel. The accident was so dire, and the old 
gentleman seemed so ineflicient at remedying it, that I proffered 
my services. They were accepted, though he waved aside a 
younger man who seemed to belong to him and to have been 
lying in wait behind a rock. We recovered all the little tubes 
and the beautiful sable brushes (for his appointments were quite 
perfect), and had arrived at the odds and ends, amongst which 
was a completed sketch from the portfolio. I stole a glance at 
it as I picked it up. It was quite grotesquely bad; ambitious 
in subject, absurd in execution ; the work of one without experi- 
ence, without the foggiest idea of method. Hesnatched the thing 
from me almost angrily, a faint flush rising on his cheek, whose 
blushing days one would have supposed long gone by. Then he 
stood looking himself at his production, and presently he heaved 
a gentle sigh. 

“T suppose,” he said half apologetically and in excellent English, 
“T suppose in my whole life I never was happier than during the 
two hours I wasted on that hideous thing !” 

Then he beckoned to the younger man, flung the chattels to him 
and strode off with what seemed a fire of exasperation consuming 
his vitals. 

I heard afterwards he was the reigning prince of an important 
state; a painstaking, conscientious, hardworking man, fulfilling 
his routine to the minutest detail, neglecting nothing, making no 
mistakes, becoming a power by sheer self-repression and hourly 
tact. Well! at least once he had been happy; he had secured 

two hours of leisure; he had been himself; he had had his try at 
the sublime labour of Creation. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mother and Son. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


An old woman, over seventy and so lame that she can only move 
across the room with the aid of a stick. Old and heavy, too, like 
Eli, and like him in for many that years she occupied a position in 
the public eye. Was she not known to all the first-class ladies, 
from the Duchess of Caledon downwards, who had cause to wait 
at the much-frequented junction in which, for forty years of 
honoured widowhood, she swept and dusted, curtseyed and gossiped, 
with unequalled dignity and discretion? But she failed, alas, as 
Eli did, in the bringing-up of her family. Especially with the 
youngest, the son who is to her as a daughter in the happy 
interludes between his fits of drink frenzy, during which his 
conduct, by her own admission, is that of a perfect fiend. 

For his sake she has quarelled with all her other children. 
When she first retired with a well-earned pension and consider- 
able savings she was welcomed by her married daughter and the 
respectable elder of the kirk, her son-in-law, to a desirable 
residence in semi-detached villadom. 

By his sister’s advice, who thought it a “ very genteel” trade, 
Hughie was made a piano-tuner, and in process of time a music 
shop was opened and stocked out of his mother’s savings. Gentle 
and sensitive, fond of company and able to sing a good song, he 
was popular both in and out of the profession, attended concerts 
and the suppers that followed, and became accustomed to late 
hours and frequent nips. Then occurred the romance which 
might have been his salvation but only hastened his ruin; I do 
not know the details. She was a good girl, but her station did 
not satisfy the sister’s social ambition, and, the mother’s jealousy 
being also aroused, the young man was induced to break the 
engagement, The girl died within the year, and self-reproach 
and love drove him to the dangerous solace of drink, 

Respectability became alarmed, and the widow was urged to 
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break off relations with the prodigal, but she choso instead to 
break with respectability. In her eyes Hugh could do no wrong, 
and perhaps, though no word on the matter ever passed between 
them, she read the secret of his grief and felt some remorse for 
her own share in it. At any rate she elected to share his exile 
from villadom and moved to the rooms over the shop. After 
which life became a long series of sordid tragedies, relieved by 
intervals in which the faithful affection of mother and son seemed 
to wipe out all discordant memories. By tacit consent no jarring 
word ever passed between them, no mention of his unhappy 
failing was made by her, no word of reproach for her share in his 
old sorrow was spoken by him. 

But when drink loosed the bands of self-control, and feeling, 
unguided by reason, alone prompted his actions, the scene 
changed and she went for days in fear of a wild-eyed, haggard 
being, a madman seeking for drink or money wherewith to get 
it, sending her to sit in the washhouse or attic for long cold 
winter nights trembling lest he should discover her ; or even to 
take refuge with neighbours; until, the frenzy passed, he was 
found prostrate and weak as a child in the midst of smashed 
furniture and broken crockery, a human wreck in a ruined home. 
Yet he has sufficient sense or cunning to refrain from any action 
abroad which might bring him within the arm of the law, and 
her dread of having to bear witness against him and of his 
possible reproaches afterwards make her persistently refuse to 
give him in charge for his conduct at home. 

Neighbours again, who have at such times frequently just 
cause of complaint, turn a deaf ear from respect for her, from 
kindness to him, from fear of compromising themselves, and hence 
arises & difficult situation. Until he commits himself, the law is 
powerless. The man is practically for the time being a dangerous 
lunatic, yet until he murders his mother he cannot be put under 
restraint. Men can be paid to watch him, but business will not 
thrive under such conditions; the shop and the stock, sold at a 
ruinous loss, left but a pittance to be eked out by the charity of 
the ladies who knew her in better days. The equal charity of 
neighbours who have sat up with the pair, or who have sheltered 
or fed her, and have tended him when incapable of everything but 
a moaning complaint that his mother should have left him, is 
sometimes overtaxed, and then the couple are severely left alone. 

I found her once behind the attic door, having slipped off the 
chair and being unable to rise without help. She did not know 
how long she had lain there, but Heaven, she avowed, had sent 
me in answer to her prayers. We conversed in whispers and 
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signs, for Hughie was in the room below and I had no wish to 
bring him on the scene. But it was bitter weather and she 
could not stay there all night in her shaken condition, so I got 
two policemen to remain in the passage whilst I brought her 
down the steep stair and out of the house. She took up her 
quarters in a neighbouring hotel, in a room where she could keep 
watch on her own door and, hidden by the curtain, note Hughie’s 
entrances with half mutchkins and exits in search of more until 
she judged that the bout was over and the inevitable collapse had 
set in. 

Then, after a longer or shorter interval, Hughie would rise, 
weak as an infant, white and trembling, to clean the rooms and 
clear away the traces of the destruction he had wrought in his 
madness; and when something like the tidy home she loved had 
been reproduced, the mother would be brought back in the kindly 
dusk and life would begin again as if no such interruption to its 
peaceful routine was to be feared. 

I will not say that Hughie makes no effort against the fearful 
habit. “TI do try,” he murmured in the humblest tone when I once 
broke the conspiracy of silence which everyone seems agreed to 
keep on the subject during the periods of calm; but he is a man 
of feeble will, and if he once tastes he does not seem able to make 
any struggle. As his mother quaintly phrases it: “If he but 
tastes, it is all domino with him.” Perhaps the most tryirg 
period for her is just that waiting time when “Hughie is tasting ’’ 
and she foresees the troubled times ready to return. Her nerve 
is not what it was, her refuge in the washhouse entails much 
suffering on a woman of her age and infirmities, and her pride is 
aroused by the altered tone of neighbours now that in her 
comparative poverty she is no longer able to pay handsomely 
for their services. 

At such times she will lament an over-softness of treatment 
when her boy first took to evil courses: “I have aye stood atween 
him and the o’ercome o’ his misdoings. I suld hae let him come 
to the husks; till he has tasted o’ the husks you would na’ expect 
him to be a prodigal”; and again her faith in his ultimate 
reformation will triumph over stern experience and fearful antici- 
pation, and she will declare that the dying father’s prayers for the 
infant son that was to be her comfort cannot go unheard, and 
that Hughie will yet be saved from the devil that has such fearful 
possession of him. ‘Then she will turn to ask after old acquain- 
tances, to discuss the marriage of the earl’s daughter, or repeat 
tales of his lordship’s schooldays, with all the gusto of an exile 
speaking of past happy days at home. 
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One of these old friends has been faithful to her through all her 
troubles, and with the wise patience of age refuses to fume against 
the folly and wrong-headedness of mother and son; against the 
pride and evil-heartedness of the well-to-do relations; against the 
framers of the present laws for dealing with inebriates, and all 
the out-of-gear machinery of a world in which such cases are 
endured, not cured or prevented. 

“My dear,” she replies, “you must help people in their own 
way; your way is no doubt excellent, but if you cannot get them 
to think so it will do them no good.” 

So the pair have been left to their own devices, which means 
that Hughie was found lighting a fire in his mother’s arm-chair 
and threatening to make an auto-da-fé of her then and there, and 
the helpless, trembling woman was glad enough to let her shrewd, 
strong-armed, motherly neighbour take her way with the crazy 
creature—which was to pick him up like a baby and put him to 
bed, carry off his clothes and dare him to move till she came again 
in the morning. 

That bout, however, ended by Hughie’s incarceration, and though 
he tried to make away with himself in the police cells, and was a 
pitiful, nerveless wretch in prison, entreating everyone he came 
in contact with to pay his fine and set him free, this experience of 
discipline has been of more use than all the tears, prayers and 
objurgations of friends and neighbours; for a new room, & new 
shop and a new piano seem to have made a new man of him. 
With a flower in his button-hole and an air of the utmost respecta- 
bility he will come any distance to help with penny readings or 
popular concerts, and, when at home, it is really edifying to see 
his attention to the old woman whilst temporarily confined to bed. 
She looks after him with a kind of fearful triumph, saying—“ My 
Hughie could never be a castaway.” 

Is it possible that prison fare has served for husks, and that he 
has at length returned as the penitent prodigal to the mother 
whose wisdom may be questioned, but whose patient love has never 
failed, through all the years of struggle and disappointment? 
Let us hope that it may be so, and that the great love which has 
thriven in such desperate surroundings may by the grace of God 
triumph eyen over the terrible power of old and evil habit. 

Such love is beautiful, is magnificent, if you will, but is it 
according to reason that in a civilised country such a man cannot 
be forcibly protected from himself? Like all drunkards he is 
selfish, if indulgence in his evil habit could be made sufficiently 
unpleasant to him he would be furnished with a stronger incentive 
to self-control, and though we might wish that reformation should 
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come from the highest motives it is surely unpractical to omit 
the simple means of helping such cases which lie immediately to 
our hand. 

The Black List may do much for the lower orders, and the 
infliction of longer sentences seems to work to the same end. I 
heard a man say, “If they are going to give me six weeks for a 
simple ‘drunk’ I’ll never taste again.” But how will either 
method help cases of the class of what may be called private 
drunkards ?—those whose misdoings are not public property, and 
who do not necessarily come in contact with the police? For 
them the law makes no provision, yet the division between 
alcoholism and madness seems, to the untechnical, a distinction 
not a difference, and prevention would surely be better than 
punishment. 

It happened to me once to look through the corridor window of 
one of our large prisons. I saw a walled enclosure, with green 
lawns and modest flower-beds; a score of men were sitting and 
walking under the supervision of three or four warders; a game 
of bowls was in progress; outside, were hills, birds (the very 
symbol of freedom of action, denied to these “lords of creation ”), 
fresh air, sunshine. Yet this was the saddest picture of human 
life I have ever seen. For these were criminal lunatics, confined 
here “ during his Majesty’s pleasure,” and “drink,” as the official 
with me remarked, was the cause which brought most of them 
to this end. He pointed out one who had actually killed his 
mother when in a drunken fury, “a most affectionate son” till 
drink was permitted to work this moral and mental ruin. Happily 
for him, the cloud on his brain still hides from him the horror of 
his position, but looked at from the point of view of civilised 
society we have to consider not only the evil wrought but the 
good left undone which he was once capable of doing, before we 
can grasp the full significance of this man’s wasted years. 

Love of personal liberty is deeply implanted in most of us, and 
the fear of rendering themselves liable to personal restraint would, 
I believe, have an extraordinarily deterrent effect on men who 
become wicked through weakness of will, who often start in life 
handicapped by want of stamina, physical and moral, and who 
really require a benevolent despotism to decide at what point their 
licence of action can be usefully curtailed. “Nothing too much.” 
Excess of liberty, like excess in strong drink, can be good neither 
for the individual nor the community of which he is a part. 
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Cuapter I. 


Joanna of the Noughts and Crosses sat shelling peas on the 
rough oak bench outside the inn door and close under its swinging 
signboard. A large trug-basket half full of fat pods stood on the 
grass on one side of her, a red pipkin for the emptied shucks on 
the other, and a shallow yellow earthenware dish was set on her 
lap for the peas themselves. 

She made the central point of a picture whose very shadows 
were rich with the warmth of strong colour. 

The inn, whose history was some centuries older than its actual 
Elizabethan conglomeration of gables and lattice windows, as the 
sole relic of the original structure—a stone let in over the door- 
way on which was carved the date 1132—testified, stood high on 
the slope of the rising ground known in the Braythwayte district 
as the Parson’s Wood Hill. The hill rose out of the curve made 
by the winding highway as a hatcrown from above its brim, and 
the inn, planted on its summit and backed by the Wood, served 
as a landmark for miles round and the most popular stopping- 
place anywhere along the coach-road between Shoreham and 
Deal. Those were the palmy days of inns—luxury and refine- 
ment meeting in the hostelries of the later 17th century, while 
conspicuously absent from the houses of private persons. 

In the brilliant mid-day light, with summer heat and under an 
unclouded sky, the. red bricks, mellowed as they were with a 
century’s length of such baking, glowed as if on fire, brighter 
and redder by contrast with the vivid greens of the July-clothed 
spinney behind them. The sky, thickly blue, melted into the 
mirror of the belt of Channel sea lying unflecked by so much as 
a single wisp of foam in a still line along the southern horizon, 
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till water and sky lost definite shape in a mere formless breadth 
of shimmering colour. 

The road crept round the foot of the hill like a gold ring 
melted to white heat; beyond and around the country side lay 
open, in wide shallow undulations, luxuriantly green pastures 
alternating with wheat-land, gold and brown and greenish white 
in the different stages of ripening, with here and there broad 
splashes of scarlet and blue where unskilled farming left the 
ground to poppies and cornflowers. 

Joanna, in blue kirtle, red skirt, white apron and full sleeved 
bodice, her head uncovered in the sun, looked as if she had 
attracted to herself every hue of summer and coming harvest 
from the country side. Her hair rose round her head thick and 
dry, a burnished halo of sunshine. Her eyes shone clear as the 
sea or sky, as translucently blue, as bright and as unwavering ; 
the poppies and the white road might have painted her skin 
between them. She leant forward to pick up her pods with the 
easy grace of perfect symmetry and health, ran a finger down 
their backs, cracked, spurted out the peas, and flicked away the 
empty shells with strong square-tipped hands, the skin burnt 
brown as old oak right up the bare length of arm to the elbow 
where a rim of privet white showed the usual length of her 
sleeves. ‘There was not a line on her face, but there were two 
indentations on either side of her mouth which became dimples 
when she laughed, and then, too, the blue of her eyes became 
lost in a maze of black gold-tipped lashes and a series of quaint 
wrinkles, Joanna laughed as she loved, hated, played and cried— 
with all her heart in it. 

On the farther end of the bench a young man was sitting, 
watching her in silence but keenly alive to every movement she 
made. He sat astride it so that, without being obtrusive, he natur- 
ally had her in full view, and his eyes, coloured like a slate, dull 
till it is rained upon, moved to follow her gestures, but otherwise 
never glanced to right or to left, seemingly unobservant of the 
beauty of either the day or the landscape. Outlined against 
the sky his hard profile showed as that of a man accustomed 
to authority and independence. He had taken off his steeple- 
crowned hat of old-fashioned Puritan shape, and his head, closely 
shaved after the Roundhead fashion of his childhood—’twas 
the summer of ’88 and he was but six and twenty at most— 
was square, wide at the temples and set back on his shoulders 
as if he were more accustomed to be looked up to and obeyed than 
to render deference. 

But he was aware himself that he was at this moment per- 
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mitting his individuality to fall beneath the sway and spell of 
Joanna’s, aware of his weakness, quite resolute in determining 
how far it should go, and yet infinitely happy in thus deliberately 
resigning himself to the fascination. 

Joanna let an emptied pea-pod flick out of her fingers, and 
he stooped to pick it up, sliding his own up its inner length where 
hers had passed with a touch lingering and reverential. Joanna 
slightly turned and surveyed him, her eyelashes meeting over her 
eyes till their expression could not be seen. His hands were 
lean and muscular, strong and capable as hers, and a little smile 
brought out her dimples. There was a subtle half-acknowledged 
pleasure in that no one could help admitting him to be a man 
worthy of consideration, while she, on her part, had but to 
passively accept his whole-hearted homage. He caught the smile 
without in the least understanding what prompted it. But it 
gave him incentive to speak. 

“You will not let me help you. Am I to go away without 
another word? Will you not even let me have speech with you?” 

The words were humble: in his tones real humility struck up 
against a certain dominant self-assertion, and he suddenly 
whipped his hat up from the bench and crammed it down upon 
his head as if toremind himself that he need not remain uncovered 
before anyone unless he chose. Joanna smiled more broadly at 
that, in perfect intuitive understanding and inward satisfaction. 
The homage was worth the more. 

“We only quarrel, Master Barras. We can never agree, Why 
say more?” 

“Master Barras!” 

“TI do not like your name. Oliver—Oliver,” she repeated, 
demurely, teasingly. ‘It reminds me of the late Regicide—oh 
pardon, Protector, I should dub him.” 

He made an irritable impatient movement, and over went the 
red pipkin, the pods flying in all directions. 

“Oh! my pea-pods! How did you manage that?” exclaimed 
Joanna with wicked innocence. ‘ You who are always so careful, 
80 neat, so——” 

Barras was picking up the pods, one by one, as if each burnt 
his fingers, but was an excuse for keeping them from doing mis- 
chief elsewhere. — 

“You seek a quarrel,” he said shortly. 

“°Tis never far off, is it?” said Joanna, cheerfully, “I said so. 
But why do you not prefer silence then?” 

“T want us to be agreed, to think alike——”’ 
“ You mean, as you think!” 
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Barras’s face reddened through the thick tan that made him 
what Nature had not—of the swarthy-hued type. 

“You are cruel. I care for your welfare—for your safety. 
You mock me, but these are troubled times, and I care.” 

Joanna made a little backward nod towards the inn door, where 
a great boar-hound lay asleep in the sun. 

“So does Leviathan.” 

Barras rammed the pods furiously into the pipkin until the 
green juice spurted out over his hands. 

“For your—salvation,” he said, jerking out the word as if it 
was too large for his mouth ; and then gathering himself together 
as with a sudden conscience prick for a lapse into moral cowardice 
—“T care, too, for your soul, which is in jeopardy,” he repeated 
firmly. A suspicion of the full-flavoured Puritan nasal twang, 
hitherto absent from jhis abrupt but straightforward manner of 
speaking, crept into the last words. It was as though in order to 
brace himself for the effort of bestowing a religious exhortation, 
he was obliged to call upon these extraneous helps to preachment, 
conscience and tradition warring with natural reserve and the 
fear of ridicule from a quarter whence it could hurt. 

This last he received. Joanna raised her eyebrows, and laughed 
—laughed till the dimples came out, and her eyes, wrinkled up, 
merely shone between the lashes like silver pins. Barras looked, 
looked away, looked again, and his hands went together sharply 
upon his knees. 

“Can two walk together except they be agreed?” he muttered. 

Joanna heard, low under his breath though the words were 
spoken. 

“Why should we try to walk together? You are in the narrow 
way—to salvation true, but only to be trod by tip-toers with very 
small feet. As for me”—Joanna rose deliberately, shook out 
her blue kirtle and picked up the pannikin—“I need a vast deal of 
space.” She looked down at the hem of her short skirt and 
surveyed her square-buckled shoes with her head on one side. 
“Room to breathe, room to walk, aye, and to pray as pleases me. 
Leave me to tread my broad path of destruction” (she dropped 
into a faint imitation of the Puritan twang, and Oliver winced) 
“alone an it please ye. No possibility, as you say, for two to walk 
abreast save when agreed as to pace. Am I Anscombe for 
nothing ?” 

She glanced up at the swinging sign: Barras’ glance followed hers. 

“Twas not so your forebears interpreted their duty,” he 
retorted sharply. 

“Their motto was loyalty to their masters.” 
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Joanna put back her head and looked at him open-eyed, but 
with a defiance that in fact protested against her own weakness. 
It was an old bone of contention, avoided generally between them 
by a sort of tacit consent, the point where the man’s passions and 
principles rose in revolt, and Joanna instinctively realised that 
her power over him failed. 

“Braythwaytes. Loyalty to Braythwaytes. Yes.” 

His intonation held a subtle mixture of distaste and reserved 
bad opinion. There was a little pause, the thoughts of both 
reverting to the bygone history and origin of inn and Anscombes. 
Joanna, with a soft smile of tender affection and pride on lips 
and in eyes, stood looking up at the ian, the dreaminess of 
reminiscence gradually tempering the brilliant vivacity of her 
face, while Oliver Barras, holding himself stiff as a bow-string at 
tension, angry and frowning, kept his eyes, with all his heart in 
them, on her. 

The inn represented, in fact, the kernel of Braythwayte history, 
as Braythwayte did that of the inn and the Anscombes, a 
landmark to the ups and downs of both families and of the district 
generally. The Braythwaytes had come over with the Conqueror, 
and settling down in the South had made that corner of the 
world their own, inn and Manor House handed on from father to 
son by Anscombes and Braythwaytes in quiet seclusion till the 
crusading times of Cwur-de-Lion, Then did the two Knights of 
Braythwayte—pious bachelors—start off with Giles Anscombe to 
the Holy Land, thinking to win both spoils and honour. Instead 
of which all three were taken prisoners, and only returned home 
—one having lost an arm, one a leg, and the third an eye—to 
find that King John had succeeded to the throne, and sequestrated 
most of the Braythwayte property to bestow it upon one of his 
favourites. 

But crusading had taught at least how to be resigned as 
good Christians. The two old Knights settled down again quiotly 
at the dismantled house the other side of the Wood, which with 
the few acres upon which it and the Wood and the inn were 
situated comprised practically all that was left to them, and 
prepared to make the best of what they could not help, better 
understanding after trouble and old age had come upon them 
that the Royal Way of the Holy Cross lies rather in the words 
of A Kempis—“ Thou carriest thyself with thee.... Both 
ubove and below, without and within, which way soever thou 
dost turn thee—there everywhere thou shalt find the Cross” 
—than in hunting down Saracens to the neglect of home duties. 
Anscombe howaver, having loyalty to Braythwayte interest 
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but little piety, a pretty turn of wit, and resenting deeply the 
loss of bis own eye and the maiming of his masters’ bodies and 
property, put up in angry protestation against fate and the 
Braythwaytes’ philosophic acceptance of it, a new sign to his 
inn, adding to the three crosses which were the Braythwayte 
arms three large mocking O’s, and after a time the inn from 
being known as the Braythwayte Cross-Arms, became the 
Noughts and Crosses. 

That episode was the keynote to the subsequent history of 
Braythwaytes and Anscombes. Never » Braythwayte unendowed 
with extreme piety and innate spirituality, never an Anscombe 
who willingly bowed his knee save as Naaman in the House of 
Rimmon, because where a Braythwayte went he chose to go too. 
Never a Braythwayte of practical ability; never an Anscombe 
without it. Never a Braythwayte stepped abroad without an 
Anscombe in close attendance—-the shrewd worldly-wise abilities 
of the one type laid ever in passionate devotion at the entire 
service of the courtly race of Quixotes, who repaid the whole-souled 
service in the best possible way, by gently and simply not being 
able to do without it. 

Oliver threw one leg irritably over the bench and got up, with 
a look now on his face in which intensest jealousy conflicted with 
a rising determination to dominate, and at all hazards subdue 
this wayward personality at once his own and so far away. It 
had been a long courtship, legitimatised as such by Master 
Anscombe and to a certain extent by Joanna herself, in so far as 
the privileges which she accorded to Oliver were given to no one 
else, though she steadily ignored every possible claim upon her on 
his part. 

The Barras came of an ancient stock, country squires of the 
type that had invariably one or other of its sons attached to the 
Court and Court politics, a custom which kept up the family 
claims to aristocratic standing and a place in other than provincial 
society. Joanna, far removed as the Anscombes were from the 
ordinary inn-keeper type, both by natural heritage and the 
peculiar close and intimate connection wtih the Braythwayte 
interests, would have been no match for Oliver, had not the 
Barras family suffered in character and reputation by their Puritan 
sympathies, which while bringing them into high favour during 
the Commonwealth had, during the first ten or fifteen years after 
the Restoration, set them very low down indeed in the social scale 
and public estimation. Meantime the Anscombes, innocent 
trimmers in troubled religious times because indifferent to all 
theology, had carried themselves safely through the vicissitudes 
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of the past forty years, to emerge with Master Anscombe the 
richest man in the neighbourhood, his daughter motherless and 
his only heir, its beauty, and his hostelry and reputation sound as 
the newly-built St. Paul’s itself. These facts combined to allow 
his stout yeoman pride to countenance the possibility of a marriage 
connection with a class naturally above his own, and Oliver 
Barras had been permitted to pay his addresses and haunt the 
hostelry with no let or hindrance save from Joanna herself. 

The depth of Oliver’s devotion might have been measured by 
the extent to which in openly showing it, he abased his own 
pride. The turn in fortune’s wheel had left him the recipient 
instead of the donor. To owe to his bride that comfort and 
security which he would have been able to bestow and offer had 
his family still held their original position was intolerable. 

And so intolerably did this weigh upon him that he had come 
almost savagely to thank God for the increasing dangers and 
difficulties of the past three years, which, since King James had 
set himself to exchange the loyalty and love of England for the 
satisfaction of France and a religious bigotry that sinned too 
deeply against his promises to his people to win the respect such 
zeal, if true, can always command, had gone far to reverse the 
state of English feeling, and had brought the stern principles of 
Puritanism back into light as the saving forces of the English 
Ohurch liberties. It was the Barras scale that was uppermost 
now: and a certain personal triumph tempered young Oliver’s 
whole-souled patriotism, the mad anxiety, the restless frenzied 
distrust at each fresh turn of court policy which was gripping the 
hearts and exercising the conscience of every Englishman to 
whom the welfare and honour of his country were dear. 

He looked at Joanna, the one human being who had power to 
draw out of him all the latent possibilities of his nature, his eyes 
dwelling upon her dreamily till the image of lovableness and 
outward beauty insensibly wove and melted itself into that of the 
ideal set up within brain and heart. And suddenly the influences 
and circumstances which divided her from him, from the perfect 
realisation of what love between them might and should become 
—union in all things—rose up in challenge, unwelcome, hate- 
fully bitter. 

“ Braythwaytes!” he repeated, and at his tone of concentrated 
antagonism Joanna herself started and whirled round. “ Yes, 
Papists, idolaters, Jesuitical frustraters of the English liberties 
for which better men have died.” 

He stopped. Joanna, the blue light ablaze in her eyes, put her 
hand on his shoulder. 
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“ No Anscombe hears aught against a Braythwayte—remomber 
that, and certainly not here. Go to your meeting-house, go to 
your canting hostels away on the Marsh, if such is the 
conversation you prefer. I listen to none of it, wo are clean- 
tongued here.” 

Barras winced, but it was at the unwonted touch; at that 
moment it tried his self-restraint too far. 

He drew himself back, his strong eyebrows meeting over his 
eyes downcast upon the ground. There was a pause, then he 
lifted them cold and expressionless as a leaden-hued winter sky. 

“ You and I have to fight this out some time,” he said shortly. 
“Tt may as well be now. At least you shall hear what I have 
to say.” 

Joanna threw back her head with an impetuous movement, 
and the hair caught on the little breeze to make a momentary 
setting of fire to her flushed face. Her fingers visibly twitched 
about the yellow dish; Barras glanced down at them, grimly 
smiling, intuitively aware that a hurl of its contents in his face 
would have been their most congenial employment. 

“T shall not go till you have heard what I mean to say. We 
will have clear ground between us.” 

Joanna deliberately put down the pannikin on the bench and 
raised both hands to her ears. 

“ Would you force me to disloyalty ?” she cried. 

Barras made a step forward and gently, but determinedly, laid 
his hands on her wrists. His touch was cold, but though the 
expression of his hard set mouth showed no whit of relenting, 
there crept a little soft glimpse of comprehending sympathy into 
his eyes. 

“Is it disloyal to ask you to render justice to me?” he said, with 
an accent that had something of pathos in it on the last word. 

Joanna’s face flushed ; she looked at him, the blue of her eyes 
hard as steel; then they dropped and her lower lip slightly 
quivered. 

The nature of his appeal—for a hearing and fair play—could 
not but touch an Anscumbe. And moreover, impersonal as 
his touch was, the keen, delicate feminine susceptibilities that 
lay beneath her vivacity and sturdy debonair bearing, responded 
to the coercion of an affection with which she could not have 
dispensed in her reckoning with life. 

Oliver loosed her hands, and taking up the pannikin, restored 
it to her in silence. 

Joanna took it, covering her obedience with a careless laugh 
and a shrug of the shoulders, 
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“T want no arguments; they are useless. ‘Tis neither kind 
nor fair——” 

“But I,” said Oliver, “by nature need to be convinced by 
reason. Is it so unkind or unfair of me to offer you the chance of 
convincing me that I am in the wrong? Convince me of error, 
and I apologise. J can bear that anticipation at least: if you 
fear it, and certes, by refusing to listen to me you prove you do, 
you condemn thereby your own cause. If truth abides in her 
inward parts, why fear the searchlight of poor human inquiry ?” 

He wound up with chilly emphasis. The note of battle roused 
up in him, son of a family of Ironsides, something that restored 
his balance. 

“ And,” he added gently, “I would we could agree even though 
it must be in your way after all.” 

Joanna suddenly raised her eyes, dark with feeling. 

“T love the Braythwaytes,” she said simply. 

“There are others who equally love you and your eafety,” he 
replied. “Do not think I misunderstand you, but-—— I am 
determined you shall no longer misunderstand me.” 

Joanna reseated herself, and it was a tacit acknowledgment of 
the constraining power of his affection over her. A momentary 
smile, quickly checked, curled Oliver’s mouth. 

“It is an open—a notorious secret throughout the country,” 
he said. “I was ill-advised in speaking with such fervour, but 
the facts are true. The Braythwaytes have never tried to hide 
their sentiments. Their sympathies are with the King and the 
Court policy; if not avowed, they are at heart Papists.” 

“Throughout the country-side old Mr. Braythwayte is 
reyerenced as the most learned, generous, and noble of men; 
young Mistress Braythwayte as the most beautiful and charitable 
of ladies. I know no other opinion of them.” Joanna spoke 
with slow steady determination. 

“Another turn of the wheel, another turn of the screw, and 
they would be with Titus Oates’ victims,” said Oliver grimly. 
“Do you not realise? The country’s feelings are roused— 
pretty well at boiling-point already! Do you realise what will 
happen if the bishops are not acquitted ? ” 

He spoke gloomily; his thoughts flying to the real crisis. 

“T scarce see- yet which would endanger you and your 
friends most. If acquitted, the nation will let herself go against 
its enemies in sheer reaction of triumph; if condemned, in 
revenge. Either way—either way,” he went on abruptly, “you 
and all connected with those people known to be favoured by, 
and in league with the Court faction, will be discredited. Nay, 
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more We are not slow-blooded people down here, and war and 
bloodshed are too familiar to shock our sensibilities much.” 

“They are no Papists,” burst out Joanna. 

“Young Mr. Braythwayte attends Mass daily in the Queen's 
train, and is known to be in secret communication with France. 
It is almost certain is in its pay.” 

“We have no idle gossip at the Noughts and Crosses,” said 
Joanna as he paused. 

“ My own brother, Eustace—you know him—is at Court. Has 
Eustace Barras a reputation for lying? You have known him 
all his life.” 

“Ido not know what rival he may not see in Mr. Brayth- 
wayte.” 

Barras clenched his hand, made a step forward, then restrained 
himself. 

“You dare not insinuate such things to me,” he said sternly. 

“On the contrary, I dare anything,” returned Joanna reck- 
lessly. But she dared not meet his eyes. Insensibly she realised 
that the lover had given place to the man, shouldering religion 
as a method of vindicating his honour, her influence momentarily 
swamped. But now innate courage carried on the struggle for 
her: she met him in the spirit of Greek and Greek, her weapons 
as woman put away. 

“You would, I believe you. I also know that in your heart 
you must needs acquit my brother of any petty spite. Why, 
child, ’tis common knowledge. But I intend you to hear my 
indictment. You deny that young Mr. Braythwayte is a Papist. 
I declare that he is, You deny that old Mr. Braythwayte is in 
sympathy with them. Why then was he the one man in the 
country, one among the disloyal few in England to read from his 
pulpit that accursed Declaration of Indulgence for which our 
Bishops are being tried now? Why, why I say, why?” 

“ He is so remote from the world—lives in his books. Obeyed 
as a loya’:st should the order of his King.” 

Joauna began her excuses falteringly, then gathered strength 
and hurled the last sentence out as one not to be gainsaid. 

Oliver laughed, almost rudely. 

“Tf ’twere not that his prospective son-in-law is a King’s 
officer and, at the same time, well-known for his loyal principles 
to both Church and State, he would scarce have left the pulpit 
alive. Mistress Dahlia has chosen wisely and well—she will 
need a protector, too, before many months are passed. Did it 
ever occur to you why Major Goffe has been quartered in the 
neighbourhood these past six months?” 
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Joanna flashed back her answer triumphantly — 
“ Why, to put down the highwaymen of course. We all know 
that.” 

Oliver laughed disagreeably. 

“On the surface, yes. But those who really know, realiss 
that the danger he is to arrest possibly lies in the future. A 
precautionary measure—h’m? You are surprised?” 

Joanna shrank back from the sneer that disfigured his usually 
serene face. 

“Mr. Braythwayte is no Papist,” she repeated, for lack of argu- 
ment falling back on sheer stubborn reiteration of her own opinion. 

“Then—tell me—for what purpose is the Wood up yonder 
filled with carved images? Orthodox he may be; we will grant 
it since you say so. Explain those images.” 

“Explain that signboard,” cried Joanna, and wheeled to point 
up at it. “Why may he not have statues in his Wood if he 
pleases? Have you no pictures in your house, pray?” 

“He spends hours before them—kneels before them—has been 
heard to pray before them.” 

“The Wood is private property ; no one but ourselves has a right 
of access to it. Who has dared to pry on an old man’s dotage? 
Trespassers, thieves, and liars! Yes, I shall say it if I please!” 

Oliver raised his hand. As she lost her self-control, he 
regained his. 

“A good influence, truly, which only permits you to be loyal 
to it by vilifying those who care too well for you to deceive you.” 

Joanna sprang from her seat, and abruptly thrust the dish of 
shelled peas upon him. 

“Take it!” she exclaimed, “Take it in! And stay thero if 
you please. Go—go! Here, and this, and this”—she caught up 
the trug-basket and red pipkin, thrusting them unceremoniously 
upon the top of the yellow dish. Peas and pods flew to right 
and to left. Her hands were shaking, as they pressed the 
pannikin by force against his chest. The colour stooa voppy red 
en either cheek, her breath came in little quick pants; in her 
eyes the blue shone like diamonds in a running stream. She 
stamped on the ground, and her aureole of hair flew out like a 
wheat-sheaf suddenly unbound. Oliver gave one look, and then, 
pannikin in grasp, made hasty retreat. 

He had won, and was content—nay, more, an unholy joy 
pervaded him, To have roused Joanna to display of emotion 
argued the presence of some power in himself over her. He 
strode into the inn with head held high. 

Joanna, seeing landscape and sun through a hot blurred mist, 
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dragged from her kirtle-pouch a handful of knitting, and began 
with intense eagerness to poke the long wooden needles and 
twist the grey yarn in and out as if the world held no other care 
for her. 

Round crept the sun, longer grew the shadows. Sue sat, her 
hack to the inn, eyes and ears averted from sight or sound, and 
only the monotonous click of her pins to break the still sweet- 
ness of the waning day. 

At the inn-window Oliver Barras stood and watched. 


Carter II. 


Atone the London highway stretching down south straight and 
glaring in the midsummer noon like a piece of stiff white cord 
mechanically unwinding itself from the reel, stumbled a solitary 
traveller. But for him road and country lay desolate, and he 
moved as the one shadow upon an otherwise unchequered blank 
of dusty silence. The road ran so due south into the very heart 
of the noon-sun that the straggling hedges on either side the 
way were but thin streaks of green, casting no shadow, giving 
no protection. It was the first week in July, and the country 
should have been luxuriant in pasturage or ripening corn: but 
instead it lay untilled and tree-less, mere devastated waste, with 
nothing but withered shreds of burnt grass, here and there 
charred tree-stems, and little dishevelled heaps of wood and 
blackened stones that might once have made human habitations. 

“Tt has gone before me, then,” said the traveller grimly. 

He paused in his painful shuffle, by an opening in the high 
hedge that showed the countryside, and the tired expression on 
his face became faintly tinged with nonchalant pity. 

“They cannot spare even God’s most innocent and perfect 
works in their anxiety to be revenged upon man.” 

He put out his hand—delicate and long-fingered—broke off a 
sprig of flowering privet from the hedge, laid it almost 
caressingly to his cheek with a little sigh, and then put it into 
the lapel of his coat. Against the worn dusty fabric it lay like 
a message of hope, he thought, with his fingers slowly smoothing 
the bright fresh green. 

“Would it were!” he said aloud, and turned away with a sigh 
not all of mere physical weariness. 

He was quite a young man, though looking older than his 
years, partly on account of the fatigue stamped on every line and 
movement, partly because of the manner in which he was civthed. 

His riding-coat, dark and plain, was closely fastened np to tus 
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very throat, aud a black scarf was wound round his neck instead 
of a cravat. He wore no rufiles, his sash was black, his sword- 
hilt unadorned: in place of a wig his dark curls were tied back 
in a queue with a piece of black ribbon, and were crowned by a 
slouch hat without plumes or clasp, and pressed down go as to 
completely hide his features. Not a scrap of white appeared 
anywhere to attract the eye. He looked as if dressed for a part 
—-to escape observation. He had on his right foot a jack-boot of 
half-tanned leather, dark with travel stains, and with a spur 
affixed to it, but his left was bootless and swathed in bandages, 
the discarded boot hanging over his shoulder. He carried a 
riding-stock, using it as a substitute for a stick and prop. The 
dust lay thick in every fold of his dress, and grizzled his brown 
curls. Every movement that he made showed exhaustion so 
great, that it was evident he kept himself upright by sheer will- 
power only. Now and again a spasmodic jerk seized him, the 
muscles and nerves suddenly revolting. He planted the wounded 
foot with a fierce doggedness, though a thrill of pain shuddered 
through him every time it touched the ground, and he walked 
with his eyes downcast as if he needs must concentrate every 
atom of force within himself, and dared not waste so much as a 
look or thought on that outside world. 

But presently the wounded foot struck a sharp flint: he 
stumbled, raised his face a moment, and stopped short. His 
teeth shut down upon his lip before a cry could escape, but he 
shot round a quick hunted look, suspicious, alert, as if fearful 
that the very impulse to cry out had raised an audience, though 
the hedges, the only sentient things about him, were hanging 
their leaves unstirred by so much as a breath, and the stillness of 
that tract of dismal country to right and to left, and the long 
straight line of roadway remained unbroken as death. 

The brown curls fell limp, and suppressed pain was bringing 
out the damp beads upon his forehead. He raised shaking 
hands, grasping his head on either side as if to force power of 
thought and reason into it. His eyes, soddened and red-rimmed, 
stared out between the penthouse of his hands dimmed with the 
agony of realised incapacity. 

“Tis but to reach the Noughts and Crosses—Braythwayte and 
home, to outwit them this turn. Shelter and rest—time just to 
think. My God, what a week’s work, what a future! What ifI fail 
after all.” He drew a hard breath, and thrust a hand within his 
inner vest as if all at once seized with terror lest something was 
missing. Then as his hands touched a packet concealed between 
skin and shirt, a look of relief relaxed the tension of feature, 
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He sighed, stooped to secure the bandages tighter, and started 
off again. 

The sun crept round slowly and majestically in the cloudless 
basin, and the shadows too crept athwart the way. The 
devastated wastes began to give place to ploughed land and 
pasturage, gorse common and little spinneys, and leaving its 
direct course the road began to wind, now straight, now curving, 
round and about, up and down, though always southwards. And 
the traveller drooped and crawled, stumbled and saved himself, 
slipped back, and then jerked forward again automatically, though 
now his head fell back between his shoulders in the last attitude 
of despairing effort, his breath came in little jerks, and his feet 
kicked about among the loose pebbles and dust shuffling and 
aimless. There was no strength left in him to lift them above 
the surface level of the ground. The road suddenly dipped, 
rounded an angle and divided, breaking as it were against a belt 
of sharply rising ground. One branch swept round under the 
brow of the hill to the right westwards, the main continued south 
straight up over it. Up this he climbed. Then all at once it 
seemed as if a whole range of barriers were swept away. 

A breath of*strong keen air cut across the drowsy heat. The 
man painfully opened his stiff swollen eyelids, closed to a mere 
slit, and gasped. The high hedges broke off, and before him lay 
a gloriously glowing vista of warmly-hued grass and corn-land, 
into which the road curved with a long downward sweep. Right 
in front a silver bar, reddening to gold under the slanting sun- 
rays, shimmered and danced. 

“The sea and Braythwayte at last,’ he muttered. “The 
Crosses and the Wood—home.” 

A glow and a revival of life: a vision of Paradise within his 
grasp. He stopped short on the ridge of the hill, stretching out 
his tired arms in relief and joy, oblivious of the fact that outlined 
against the clear opalescent northern sky he was in full view of 
the inn and anyone who might chance to be in its precincts. In 
his sombre clothing, the one moving creature upon that un- 
shadowed road, he stood as a mark for miles round. Tho 
desperation of fatigue had swept from him momentarily all need 
for caution ; here in the very moment of victory flinging away its 
fruits. But eyes, heart, imagination and senses were blinded to 
all but that intoxicating joy of accomplishment. The visionary 
goal was a reality. To this moment, this haven, this actuality 
had every thought and desire been straining. He was too tired 
to think or reason: he could but feel, 
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It was at this instant that Joanna, raising her head, caught 
sight of him. The tear-stains were still blurring her face, for 
the tumult of emotions roused by Oliver Barras’ words had not 
subsided. Rather had the impression created become accentuated, 
deepening as she turned them over. She had not re-entered the 
inn, nor had Oliver re-appeared. Angry as she was with hin, 
she was angrier with herself for being so upset. That Oliver's 
statements were true she refused to believe; but she knew he 
had put his case fairly, and that unless he had more than ample 
ground for belief in their truth, he would not have spoken. 

Personal resentment at Barras’ attack warred with belief in his 
integrity and devotion to her welfare; loyalty to and passionate 
admiration for the Braythwayte family against trust in and 
affection for him, And beneath the anger lay uneasy misgivings 
lest after all danger should be threatening those she championed 
and loved. Turn the matter over as she might her peace was 
gone. It was seldom Joanna either had occasion or permitted 
herself to cry. But the tears rose to be angrily brushed away, 
and rose again. She sat with her hands ostensibly busy, now 
furiously clicking the needles, now dropping stitches because she 
could not see, now letting the work fall idly on her lap while her 
eyes roved over the country, and her ears strained to catch any 
sound of life from the inn. 

The sudden apparition of the figure upon the hill caught her 
notice: she watched him without interest at first—The Noughts 
and Crosses was seldom without a visitor. Mechanically however, 
her practical instincts of housewifery re-asserting themselves, she 
put her work together and stood up, prepared to go back to the 
inn to give orders should it be a traveller requiring a bed for 
the night. 

But as he did not move to descend the hill, her interest 
quickened. What was he doing? She could see his lips moving, 
though the words uttered were inaudible; as he lifted his head 
and suddenly flung out his arms, she caught a momentary glimpse 
of his profile under the broad-leafed hat. To the best of her 
knowledge she had never seen the face before—yet an instant 
thrill of recognition struck her fancy. What was it, who was it 
that those delicate straight lines recalled? At that moment she 
heard the voices of her father and Oliver Barras: hurriedly 
glancing round she saw the two men emerging from the inn-door. 

“TI spied him a mile up the road at the turn,” Anscombe was 
saying. Hespoke in an unfamiliar lowness of tone. Joanna, suspici- 
ously alert, missed the open ring in his usually loud hearty voice, 

“Had it been a rider we should have been sure.” 
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“Tis the London road, anyway. And he will be here in a 
moment. News must come that way.” 

Joanna shot a quick glance round: the two men were still 
within the embrasure of the inn-door. From where they stood 
the figure on the hill might or might not be visible. 

She looked hastily across again. He had disappeared, flying 
wildly down the hill. Save to herself as she stood on the edge, 
he was momentarily lost under the curve of the rising ground. 
She leant out far as she could stretch—the draught swept off his 
hat as he ran—she caught a quick vision of brown matted curls 
—and drew back with a sharp exclamation. The colour flooded 
scarlet over head and face and uncovered neck. Her eyes dilated 
as she watched the runner. 

The momentary breathing-space for him had passed. The 
goal, after all, if in sight, was still to reach. A few yards only 
—would tottering knees and aching muscles, swimming head and 
dimmed eyes, but let him cross them! One effort more, one, and 
then shelter indeed. He nerved himself desperately. 

Forward—with one reckless plunge. Down the hill, gasping, 
sobbing, tears of bitter exhaustion rolling down his cheeks, he 
sped, sheer fliry of resolve battling with the over-mastering 
faintness and physical agony of body. Past the inn, rounding 
the hill whereon it sat perched, round to the right so that he 
faced the now golden-hued west, over the little level of gorse- 
covered waste that led to the entrance of the Wood, headlong, 
heedless he plunged his way on. The tender softness of the 
depths of quiet greenwood absorbed his aching sight, the little 
southerly breeze, cool and invigorating with the sea-salt, 
heavily sweet with the delicate scent of honeysuckles and 
flowering grasses, blew athwart him as he passed, the sighing 
amcng the rustling tops of the forest trees and the indefinite 
humming of fire-flies and gnats made an under-current of melody 
for the thrushes’ evening songs, surely songs of welcome home? 
He leaped forward to the friendliness of that shelter. The earth 
rocked and swayed, the voices of sea and trees roared like cannon 
in his ears. 

But the greenwood opened and closed behind him like the gates 
of sanctuary: between the mist of hot red glare in which objects 
without form bobbed and swayed, interposed a cool dark pall 
of shadow. Driving his way in and amongst bracken-fern and 
dewy grass, he dropped at last face downwards in the covert of 
the deep recess of the wood, arms outstretched, his hands 
grasping at the tufts of grass as if from them he could gather to 
himself something of the tenderness and pity of Nature for her 
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broken children. And all else held for him by earth or in the 
world melted away. 

A strange divination of evil seized hold of Joanna. The words 
she had just heard exchanged between Anscombe and Barras 
would have passed without notice at any other time—nay, that 
very morning they would have done so. But Barras had opened 
out before her now a whole world of possible disasters, all the 
more subtle and dreadful because indefinite. 

Round she turned, her mind made up in one decisive impulse. 
With quick and certain steps up to the two men she went, 
standing between them and that treacherous bit of open road 
beyond the curve. On the spur of the moment, obeying she 
scarcely knew what instinct, she addressed Barras. The eyes 
she raised were cold, but it was the coldness of a defiance which 
covered possible weakness and a certain nervousness. Her voice 
sounded unnatural in her own ears, so distant and measured was 
its formal courtesy, yet she knew that that tone alone would gain 
her end, And though she hardly realised it, intuitively it was 
Barras alone against whom she was on the defensive however 
much it might be expedient to outwit her father. 

“Master Barras! Will you be so courteous as to put this 
within for me?” 

She held out the knitting—sole excuse at hand. Barras 
glanced at her. The request was puerile; Joanna as he well 
knew, would ordinarily have tossed it deftly within the open 
lattice, or let it roll to the ground. He took her present action 
as the mere outcome of their quarrel, and accepted it accordingly 
as he was bound to do—in her spirit. Taking the worsted, he 
retreated. Anscombe shifted in his place. Joanna stepped in 
front of him, put up her hands one on each side of his face, and 
drew it down for a caress. Anscombe laughed, his usual great 
goodnatured prosperous laugh. 

“Hast quarrelled, little one?” he said. “Barras seems out of 
humour. And for thee? What are these?” 

He always used the alluring second person in speaking to his 
daughter, a tender reminiscence of the days when he went a- 
wooing, and the beautiful foreign-bred Devon-born girl who had 
attended and then come back with the late Mistress Braythwayte 
from her French convent, had taught him that softest most 
endearing form of intimate address. His shrewd blue eyes, so 
like Joanna’s in all but their expression, softened to tenderness 
as he drew his huge horny forefinger light as down along her 
swollen lids. 


Joanna shook her head and buried it on his shoulder. It was 
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on the tip of her tongue to speak out all that was in her mind. 
Had she been but sure of three minutes’ quiet with him, she 
would have risked an explanation. But over his shoulder ehe 
caught another glimpse of that flying figure, flashing past the inn 
to the right up towards the Wood. A sudden inspiration—light 
flooding in all at once—and the chaos of perplexing thoughts 
which were haunting her melted as the mists of dawn before the 
uprising sun. Her path lay suddenly clear. 

“Take him inside away with you, father—Oliver, I mean,” she 
whispered, “I want to be alone.” 

Anscombe laughed, and patted the bright aureole of hair. He 
revelled in Joanna’s by-play with her suitors, being in no hurry 
to lose his daughter, and quite assured in his own mind as to the 
staunchness of Oliver—which made the playing safe. 

Barras reappeared at this instant. 

“Has not that numskull got in yet?” he said irritably. 
Joanna neither moved from her father’s embrace, nor looked up. 
Oliver bit his lip, and strode to the edge of the green to peer over 
as Joanna had done. 

At the angle where the road reappeared round the curve it 
widened considerably into a broad patch of wasteland. The path 
which the traveller had followed led up over the hill to the right 
of the inn to be lost in the Wood: the main road turning sharp 
round to the left followed the coastline eastwards. 

Barras looked up and down and round. 

“ He was certainly coming this way. Has he turned into the 
fields opposite, or did he go straight on after all?” 

He wheeled round to Joanna. 

“You must have seen him,” he said abruptly. “You were 
standing close by. Which way did he go?” 

“Of whom do you speak, Master Barras?” 

Joanna spoke in mildest tones, stiff with politeness. She 
continued to smooth down the lapels of her father’s coat as if 
nothing else were worth considering. Barras looked at her 
sharply, the tear-stains he could see, but the colour shone 
brilliantly in her cheeks, and her eyes were glowing. Though it 
was but her father she was caressing, he threw back his head in a 
mad access of unreasoning anger against her. 

“Of a man who was coming down the road. We were watching 
and waiting for him. Not two minutes ago he was on the brow 
of the hill. Did you not see which way he went?” 

Joanna raised her brows. 

“I was knitting. And I do not occupy myself with the 
travellers who may chance to pass the inn. You should know 
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that, Master Barras.” She flung out the words with a little 
gesture of pride—and hated herself the next moment for her 
successful trading on her own reputation, as Barras bowed in 
reply smiling grimly even while he flushed. So well she knew 
how he loved her for the dignity and modest reserve which 
characterised all her dealings with the many who came to 
the inn. 

Then she laughed in sheer reaction, and the dimples came out. 
Well, he should see she could laugh even if she cried too, and 
interpret both as he pleased. So many secret misgivings a 
woman’s laughter and tears may cover! 

“He may have turned off to wait till dusk,” said Anscombe 
easily. “Come you in and let us continue our talk. They are 
all waiting in yonder.” There was perfect mutual understanding 
between father and daughter, and Anscombe pressed Joanna's 
hand as he spoke to let her know the under-current of intention. 
“Master Edgecombe had a deal more to say.” 

“T will just walk down the road a yard or two,” returned 
Barras. He was in the mood of desperately conflicting emotions 
when ready compliance with anything is impossible, and contra- 
diction the only comfort, “’Tis strange he should have slipped 
by. He may, as you say, be in hiding. “Tis a messenger with 
tidings from London, whom we expect,” he added defiantly 
looking straight at Joanna, blurting out his news and yet 
determined she should hear and know all he had tosay. “And 
we are eager for it. Much depends, much, very much.” He 
took off his steeple-crowned hat with as stately a bow as ever 
cavalier accomplished, and set off down the slope. 

Joanna looked straight into her father’s eyes. 

“There will be trouble?” 

“For all pious-minded persons, I daresay,” said Anscombe, 
cheerily. “But people who keep their fingers out of other people’s 
church-pies do not have to eat up the remains—generally called 
humble-pie. I,” he patted his chest humorously, “I am an inn- 
keeper, my customers are my state, and my account-book my 
creed. Art coming in? Or wilt stay to humour that lad?” 

Joanna hesitated, looked at Oliver’s squarely-set back, round 
at the Wood, then at the inn, and took quick resolve. 

“T am coming in,” she said, 
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Cuapter III. 


Tue big open entrance-doors to the inn, carved in deep bas-relief, 
the panels studded with odd patterns in heavy-headed nails 
and wrought iron designs, opened straight upon the house-place, 
and as ’twas now summer-time were set back to their widest 
extent, letting in all the light and air and sun possible upon a3 
comfortable and seductive a picture of quiet ease and beauty, 
good taste and cosiness combined, as any home could offer 
throughout that country-side, Master Anscombe considered the 
inn by far the most desirable dwelling in England, only left it to 
have the pleasure of comparing his home favourably with those 
of his neighbours, and paid it and Joanna’s capabilities the 
highest compliment in his power by refusing to spend a night 
away from his own roof except when urgent business compelled 
him to do so. 

Joanna had the same intense feeling for the home of her 
fathers, expressing it in those little delicate touches which prove 
sentiment to be real. She brought to her care of it all the 
affection and tenderness, all the romance and joy in living, which 
are the natural heritage of those whose forebears have consecrated 
some special spot unto themselves, and made it the centre for 
memories. It was to her a perpetual satisfaction, never coming 
in or going out without a glance round of pride and pleasure 
in the atmosphere of warm alluring homeliness which the 
treasures brought together by generations of Anscombes had 
created in the homestead. It was this atmosphere which in those 
restless days when war and controversy, dissensions and strivings, 
were tearing England to pieces, made the charm of the inn and 
its environment, Everything about it was so solid and safe, so 
calmly prosperous. 

Joanna’s beauty came to be associated in the minds of both 
men and women alike with a certain serene steadfastness of 
character that set her up unconsciously as an ideal pattern of 
womanly virtues, and not only as a girl to be courted for her 
brightness and outward charm. As she stepped in now, the 
group of men gathered about the empty hearth in close conversa- 
tion rose as with one accord, and bowed deferentially. The house- 
place was no common meoting-ground for vagrant strollers and 
merry-makers: the entrance-door and rooms set aside for casual 
travellers were in the northern and further gable. Joanna super- 
vised every detail in the household, but had nothing personally to 
do with this department. Nor did Master Anscombe permit at 
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the Noughts and Orosses any of the heterogeneous gatherings 
which characterised ordinary hostels. The inn was chiefly a politi- 
cal rendezvous; the men who met in the house-place did so as 
personal friends and comrades, the squires and gentry of the 
neighbourhood, and they came to discuss affairs of public import. 

Joanna knew them all personally, and while holding herself 
always a little aloof in natural dignity, treated as a queen might 
be by one and all, was on the terms of friendly simplicity with 
her neighbours which life in those days made possible without 
offence given or received. It was seldom that she failed in giving 
a cordial welcome to her father’s friends. But at this moment 
she chose neither to take in the beauty of the surroundings nor 
to notice the company. 

She dared neither stop nor look round for fear of being 
detained. Ignoring their eager salutations, she passed through 
as if the house-place were empty. But once on the other side 
of the door her attitude changed. 

A long passage with doors opening out on either side led up 
through the building, and half-way along it a shallow flight of 
wide steps went to the upper storey. Along the passage and up 
the steps Joanna flew like the wind. Up to the very top without 
pausing she went, dragging at the heavy bunch of house-keys 
hanging at her girdle as she ran. 

In the gable she stopped before a low-arched door, and 
unlocking it entered a tiny three-cornered closet, with a pro- 
jecting window which gave an outlook to east, south, and west. 
Joanna threw the lattices wide and leaned out as far as she dared 
for safety. So high up was she that she could overlook the Wood 
at the back of the inn to where Braythwayte House stood on the 
further side. Years ago Joanna had discovered this little place 
of retreat a3 being a capital signal-box whence she could com- 
municate in that delightful secrecy which children love, unknown 
to foolish elders who are so apt to spoil the game of make-believe, 
with her playmate and friend, little Mistress Dahlia. 

There was a window set high up in the sloping roof of Brayth- 
wayte House which corresponded very much with this at the inn, 
and long since the two little maidens had arranged to exchange a 
daily “ good morning ” with each other by means of a fascinating 
mysterious code unknown to any but themselves. 

Since Mistress Dahlia had grown up, she had taken this attic- 
room at the House for her own sleeping-apartment, and not only 
had the tender little custom of a morning greeting been faithfully 
continued, but now Joanna had but to go to her three-cornered 
cupboard and fly her signal, or look for that from Mistress 
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Dablia’s window to ascertain at once if the latter were at home or 
at leisure. As the one who led the least busy life it was Dahlia’s 
part to keep the set code, leaving to Joanna, whose time was 
scarce ever her own, the greater license of choice. 

Joanna, leaning far out of the window to the west and shading 
her eyes from the sun, could just distinguish the pink true lover's 
knot nestling up among the roses embowering the tiny lattice. 
So Mistress Braythwayte was at home. Joanna gave a little sigh 
of relief, then eagerly scanned the waving sea of the Wood lying 
between. The path through was hidden by the over-arching 
foliage, but where it emerged on the other side it lay like a light 
coloured thread through the meadowland up to the garden- 
grounds. She knew from experience exactly how long it took to 
run through the Wood, and once beyond no one crossing the open 
could do so unseen by her. 

She curved round and stretched over the sill till she could see the 
sun-dial on the plot of grass just beneath, a little to her left. Joanna 
had persuaded Master Anscombe to set it there, so that from her airy 
perch she could always gauge what time she had left for play. 

“T will give him ten minutes,” she said half aloud. “ By then 
I shall know if he is in hiding, or going straight home.” 

She pulled forward a purple scarf hanging on a peg close to the 
window, and let it stream out on the evening breeze. It was the 
signal that a stranger was coming, and must be watched for with 
caution. Anscombes and Braythwaytes had seen each other 
through troublous times too often not to need some danger 
warning. It was an age of caution, unrest, suspicion. 

“She will be sure to see it, to be looking out about this time 
for me,” added Joanna. “At any rate I shall have done my best 
to prevent mischief.” 

She swung herself perilously far out on the narrow stone 
coping, her eyes fixed on the zig-zagging thin line beyond that 
rustling phalanx of multi-coloured greens, So often had she sat 
and idly watched it, while the voices of the woodland came up to 
her as a lullaby holding within itself all those vague happy 
thoughts and desires which have their reality as yet only in the 
land of dreams. The monotonous cadence had a peculiarly magic 
charm for her this evening in her over-wrought mental condition. 
As she sat and watched and listened, the disturbing emotions 
subsided, and out of that tumult of complex doubts and fears, 
defiance, anger, and the re-action of tender affection that longed 
to forgive and be forgiven, her clear-sighted and practical brain 
began to weave for itself a distinct plan of action. 

By the time that the sun had dropped behind the House chimneys, 
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and the dial showed the shadow for which she was waiting, Joanna 
had recovered her usual calmness. One careful survey she gave, 
and then leapt down from her perch. That glance had showed her 
Oliver Barras standing like a detective in the middle of the path 
to the Wood. Joanna had hoped to slip through unperceived. 
She gave one little impatient sigh—then a sudden means of 
evasion occurred to her. 

Reaching the bottom of the staircase again, she turned to the 
left, and into the region of pantries, kitchens, and dairies. The 
maids were busy fluttering to and fro under the direction of 
Joanna’s right-hand helper and housekeeper, Mistress Dangars, 
and it was usually at this time that she paid her visit of inspec- 
tion to the various departments. 

But now she merely smiled in acknowledgment of the 
courtesies with which she was greeted, and furtively watching the 
busy scene for a few moments, presently slipped into the still-room, 
and hastily reaching down a big earthenware pitcher filled it 
from the cask of home-brewed ale in the corner. There were 
manchets of bread heaped on tho dresser. Seizing a couple she 
slipped them within the pitcher, and then quickly folding over 
the top one of the fringed damask napkins that lay beside the 
cask, she went boldly out again. 

“Ts it the milk you are taking up to the House this afternoon?” 
inquired Mistress Dangars as she passed through the kitchen. 
“May I not send one of the wenches with it ?” 

She knew Oliver Barras was at the inn, and though it was 
Joanna’s frequent practice to take the afternoon milk across to 
Braythwayte House, there were occasions when the old dame 
shrewdly surmised it might not be so welcome an expedition, 

Joanna shook her head. 

“T am going to the House myself,” she said evasively. 

It was a habit of hers, but her heart beat high nevertheless as 
she slipped out of the side door—and almost into Oliver Barras’ 
arms. He was waiting outside, and evidently for her. 

“ Are you taking the milk up to the House?” he asked. 

The roughness had gone from both face and manner ; his expres- 
sion was subdued, the anger and coldness replaced by a gentleness 
that went to her heart, and his low and tender voice was full of 
anxious humility. - 

This was the Oliver who had power to touch and influence her 
at any time: now with the sore remembrance of that afternoon’s 
quarrel and her own need for help at this crisis had she dared 
appeal for it, it was with difficulty that she could keep her eyes 
from meeting his with responsive gentleness, 
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“May I come with you? I am sorry if I said aught to hurt or 
offend you, I would not willingly. Ispoke too harshly, too hastily ; 
if perhaps you would let me explain to you how difficult the state 
of politics and the country is at present—I forgot of course you 
could not know all I know—you would understand. And perhaps 
we could talk it over, and you would be able to help me to do 
more justice to your side and friends. I would not willingly 
wrong them even in thought, nor you,” he added. 

There was an almost wistful tone in his voice, and Joanna well 
knew how much his advances had cost a man so self-dependent 
and proud. And she so longed to have peace again between them ! 
Hers was not the nature to live happily with discord between 
herself and those she loved. 

She turned her eyes upon the ground. Accept his escort, let 
him know the import of her real errand she dared not. At all 
hazards she must verify that suspicion which had suddenly 
blossomed to life. What if it were true! A wild desire, one 
momentary impulse came over her to confide wholly in him—to 
trust him fully, throw herself and all into his hands and upon his 
judgment. 

“ You will let me come?” he repeated gently, and put out his 
hand with possessive right to take the pitcher from her. 

The action roused Joanna to a quick realisation of the position. 

“No, no!” she exclaimed impulsively. And then remembering 
the part she must play, she raised her eyes to his, deliberately 
hardening their expression. 

“T should prefer to go alone, thank you, Master Barras,” she 
said coldly. That tone alone she knew would effect her purpose, 
though low indeed did her heart sink as she noted the effect of her 
words. Oliver drew back his hand as though he had been shot. 

“ As you please,” he said stiffly. ‘ Forgive my intrusion.” 

She saw the unwonted tenderness in his face change abruptly ; 
and knew how bitterly she had hurt him, with a miserable answer. 
ing pang at her own heart. 

He stepped out of the path and bowed. 

“T will not detain you,” he said. 

Joanna turned without another word and hurried off towards 
the Wood. But wood, and trees, and sky rocked and swam in the 
mist of tears rising to her eyes again. 

“This must be put straight. I must, I must see first if all is 
well, or as I fear. And Mistress Dahlia and the master ought to 
know first of all, come what may.” 

She winked her tears resolutely away, lifting the hem of the 
napkin to wipe their traces from her cheeks. The motion shook 
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the contents of the jug, and a stream of ale poured down upon her 
white apron. But this she was far too pre-occupied to notice. 
Gathering courage and strength she walked as fast as she dared to 
the entrance of the Wood. One furtive glance round she gave 
before entering. Oliver was standing where she had left him 
watching her. 

A step further and she had rounded the corner and was out 
ofsight. Then hugging her pitcher close she set off running at 
her topmost speed. 


(To be continued.) 





